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This Picture Won the 1943 500 PULITZER PRIZE 


as an Outstanding Example of News Photography 





The photograph above, entitied ‘WATER’, was token by 

Associated Press Photographer Frank Noel, from a similar life- 

boat in which he was drifting after his ship was torpedoed in 

the Indian Ocean. These Lascar seamen were from the same 
ship and hod been without woter for several days. 
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Checks are more than mere slips of paper. They are 
actually money — and the kind of money that. when 
= spent, leaves a permanent record of every transac- 
tion. That's why checks are human interest documents 
—with many a dramatic story behind them. »» 
Checks can record promotion and demotion — success. 
and failure. They can symbolize unexpected good 
fortune or bad. They can represent a payment or 
purchase which is the ultimate goal of years of patient 
striving and saving. They can provide the where- 
withal for retirement as a reward for the faithful 
payment of insurance premiums. They can mark the 
change of ownership of a great business institution. 


Or, as in the case above, indicate public recognition 
of an outstanding achievement. % % True, since checks 
are essentially private—the average person usually 
sees only those which touch his life—the checks which 
he himself draws or receives. 3% % Bankers, however. 
find a constant stream of checks of all kinds and de- 
scriptions passing under their observation. And they 
find that many important and interesting checks are 
on LaMonte Safety Paper. Which is rather to be ex- 
pected, since leading business organizations from 
coast to coast — including more than 75% of the nation’s 
largest banks — use this product for maximum protec- 
tion against alteration and counterfeiting. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 
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from standard arrangement of typewriter keys 


Worx goes much easier and faster — because the 
typewriter—which permits any typewritten descrip- 
tion during posting operations on National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines — has keys arranged 
for use of the touch system. 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be 
secured by businesses through priorities. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E” with 
three stars * *®& * for “unceasing excellence” in the production of 


precision instruments and other war materiel. 
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CASH REGISTERS +» ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
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recommended for 
Customer 
Facts 


... but often practiced 


“How shall we increase the public’s 
regard for the bank as an indispens- 
able unit in the economic community?” 

Theofficials of many largeand small 
banks are giving major attention to 
this far-sighted objective—and find- 
ing an effective and practical answer 
to their Customers’ Information File. 

This file is a central depository 
that coordinates in a single record 
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all known information about every 
customer of every department of the 
bank. Housed in compact Kardex 
Visible Systems, the C.1.F. record 
reveals in a single glance the key 
facts about each customer—what 
departments he uses—which ones he 
is a prospect for. Instead of “‘search- 
ing for needles in a haystack”, the 
bank has an up-to-date and efficient 


source of information for new busi- 
ness and sales promotion activities! 
The “fact-power” of a Kardex 
C.1.F. provides an accurate, com- 
plete basis on which to make de- 
cisions of many kinds quickly and 
intelligently. It protects the bank 
against embarrassing and often 
costly errors. It conserves the time 
of officers and employees alike. 


WE INVITE YOU to inspect a highly informative 
study of modern Customers’ Information Files as 
employed in a number of well known banks. Ask 
our nearest Branch Office for ““Management Con- 
troller MC608 — C. I. F.” on the regular loan 
Service from our Research Data File. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 





Are you properly 
emphasizing the 


Savincs Feature 


OF YOUR PLANT’S PAYROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN? 


Wr: the war swinging into 
its tensest phase, now’s the time to 
emphasize over and over again the 
savings feature of your Payroll 
Savings Plan. To press home to all 
your people the need of building 
up their savings—the need of 
building up their savings not only 
in wartime but also in the years 
directly after the war. To point out 
that a bond cashed before its full 
maturity is a bond killed before it 
has given its fullest service to its 


owner—or fo his country! 


Buying War Bonds, holding War 
Bonds, and keeping wartime sav- 
ings mounting—all are absolutely 
vital. But no one of these is enough 
by itself. The savings habit must 
be carried over into the years of 
reconstruction which will follow the 
war. For if, at war's end, we have 
‘flash-in-the-pan’ spending, every- 
body loses. The spender loses, you 
lose, and the country loses! While 
a working~ public, convinced of 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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the value of continued, 

planned saving, is the sound- 

est possible foundation for private 
enterprise of every sort. 

We call these bonds War Bonds 
—and with their aid we will win 
this war at the earliest possible 
moment! But they’re Peace Bonds, 
too—and, rightly used, they will 
win for their holders, and for all 
of us, a happy and prosperous 
place in the years of peace to come. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold. 


x Let’s All Back 


x the Attack... 
* with War Bonds! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank cameinto being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 
Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our ‘armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 


This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 
their ties with their families at home. In doing 
so, it has the valuable assistance of correspondent 
banks in all parts of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—~Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 
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“We Need Exchange To Survive” - 
Eleven Non-Par Bankers Explain Why 


All blame government competition for reducing the loan income. 
Some say that local customers cannot understand service charges. 
One says that wholesalers and mail-order houses are “‘very co- 
operative” in supporting small-town banks. Read these letters 
with sympathy and, if you have suggestions which may be 
helpful to these bankers, send them to Bankers Monthly. 


The Government Takes Country 
Bank Business 


E WERE interested in the ar- 

ticles for and against exchange 
charges on checks, in the February 
issue. 


It appears to us that these are the 
best arguments we have seen 
against the participation of the Fed- 
eral government in business. The 
government pays a rate of interest 
on deposits beyond anything the 
banks can touch. Then with the 
money it takes away from us in 
the form of taxes, it loans through 
the PCA and the FSA at rates be- 
low the cost of operation for banks. 

Then we are met with the argu- 
ment that, if banks cannot operate 
at a profit, they should quit; and if 
they do quit, the government is 
likely to establish checking accounts 
in the post office. 

Following out this trend, and not 
very much farther either, we have 
state socialism. Do we want that? 
Not me. I belong to that class of in- 
dividuals who would rather fight 
and take a licking, than to cringe 
before an enemy and still get the 
guts kicked out of me. And that is 
just what is going to happen to us 
if we don’t stand up and do some 
fighting. For the time being, at 
least, we had better forget which 
political party we belong to and 
look out for our own interests. 


I suggest that the American 
Bankers Association start a nation- 


By 11 NON-PAR BANKERS 


wide campaign of advertising to 
acquaint the public with the facts 
regarding the present and future 
of banking. The worst that can hap- 


How Exchange Charges 
Vary 
Prices charged by 8 banks 


1/8% on letters under $80 
1/10% on larger letters 
10 cents per item 
10 cents per $100 on letters 
under $2,500, 5 cents for 
larger letters 
Checks from $1 to $50—$.10 
from $50 to $100— .15 
from $100 to $200— .25 
or .35 
from $200 to $300— .50 
from $300 to $500—.60 
or .75 
Larger checks, $1 “or a little 
more perhaps.” 
5. Checks under $10—$.10 
$10 to $15— .15 
$15 to $25— .20 
$25 to $200— .25 
Above $200—$.20 on each 
$100 or fraction thereof. 
6. Checks under $10—$.05 
over $10— .10 
7. Checks under $10—$.05 
over $10— .10 
8. Fifteen cents per $100. 
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pen to us will be to lose, and we 
will surely lose if we continue the 
appeasement plan.—W. W. Patter- 
son, president, The City State 
Bank, Fort Scott, Kansas. 


The Post Office Charges 
Exchange 


I am a reader of the Bankers 
Monthly, and notice with pleasure 
the arguments for and against ex- 
change charges. And I think that 
both sides have something. 

I have been running a small 
country bank for 26 years in a 
small town, and if I had not used 
the exchange charges, I am sure 
there would be no bank in this 
town. The four adjoining towns 
which had banks a few years ago 
now have none. One reason is that 
they were rendering free service 
to out-of-town banks and mer- 
chants, when I think they should 
have had reasonable fees. I think 
that if the small country bank is 
to survive, it must get a small rate 
on out-of-town items. 

If a customer brings a post office 
money order into my bank for cash- 
ing on our local office I can cash it 
at face value, but if the same item 
is on an out-of-town post office, we 
are compelled to pay a fee, and I 
don’t see anything wrong with it. 
But if this is right for our post 
office system, I cannot see why it 
would be wrong for the bank to 
exact a fee—R. E. Petty, presi- 
dent, Continental State Bank, Boyd, 
Texas. 





What Eleven Non-Par 
Bankers Say 


Federal Government Limits 
Income 


1. Government loan competi- 
tion with small banks is unfair. 

2. Post offices charge ex- 
change on money orders; why 
shouldn't banks charge ex- 
change on checks? 

3. An effort is being made to 
destroy small banks. 

4. The government lends 
money to farmers at lower rates 
than banks can afford. 

5. The government has taken 
most of the loans—we have only 
$10,000 in notes left. 

6. Exchange charges were 
universal before the Federal Re- 
serve. 


No Charges Made to Local 
Customers 


1. We do. not have the cus- 
tomers city banks have and a 
service charge on customer ac- 
counts would not pay a reason- 
able amount. 


2. We do not collect float 
charges from our customers on 
checks deposited with us and 
this exchange charge is about 
all the revenue we get out of 
handling their accounts. 


Exchange Makes The Small 
Bank's Profit 

1. Our exchange accounts 
amount to about $650 per year. 
(This bank's capital is $10,000. 
Exchange is 6 1/2% of capital). 

2. Approximately 32% of our 
net profits are from exchange. 
(This bank's loans are about four 
times its capital). 


Support Comes From 
Out-of-Town 


1. We make no charges to 


local customers. Exchange 
charges on our checks come 
principally from catalog houses 
and wholesalers. Neither of these 
pay anything to local taxes nor 
to other local benevolent organ- 
izations. These firms are very 
co-operative in paying our ex- 
change charges. 
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Government Competition Unfair 


This bank was organized in 1907, 
several years before the Federal 
Reserve was organized. We have 
made a charge of 10 cents per item 
on checks regardless of size since 
the bank was organized. We have 
$20,000 capital and $50,000 re- 
serves. 

The out-of-town checks depos- 
ited in this bank are cleared 
through our correspondent banks 
and they have always charged back 
to our acccunt the exchange that 
was charged them. We, in turn, 
charge this back to our customer on 
the first of each month. 

I see no reason why a member 
bank would not pass on to another 
bank exchange charged it. Absorb- 
ing the exchange to hold an ac- 
count is bad business, and small 
banks don’t expect that. There has 
been a fight between state and fed- 
eral authorities for the past 20 
years. 

Personally, I don’t think the issue 
is exchange at all. You might give 
a customer a 30-cent calendar or 
any other material thing and be 
paying him interest on his deposit 
indirectly. The issue is, I think, to 
put all the banks of the United 
States under the Federal Reserve 
System to be controlled out of 
Washington. 

The government does the same 
thing as state banks are doing with 
its post offices. You go to a post 
office and buy a money order for 
$100 and it will cost you 22 cents. 
Should you go to another town and 
cash that money order, the post 
office where you cashed it would 
charge you another 22 cents. 

Why should they try to stop 
banks from doing what they have 
been doing for the past 50 years? 
Carter Glass, the man behind the 
Federal Reserve, originator of the 
act, was foiled in his first attempt 
to put all banks under the Federal 
Reserve, and now he creeps out of 
his wheel chair to try again. 

What is the difference between 
the post office charging exchange 
on money orders and a bank charg- 
ing exchange on checks? To me 
there is none, and the only thing I 
see is more regimentation by “the 
great white father.” 

If, there was ever a time when 
the banks should be let alone, it is 
now. There are hundreds of banks 
on a non-par basis that are doing 
all they can for war effort in the 
sale of bonds, rationing, etc. While 
we are doing that, we have to 
compete with government banks, 
P.C.A., and F.S.A. 

And I think where a bank has 


been charged exchange by another 
bank, they should charge the ex- 
change back to the customer who 
deposited the item.—Dick Rogers, 
Cashier, Dilley State Bank, Dilley, 
Texas. 


An Effort Is Being Made To 
Destroy Small Banks 


The “Payment of interest” is pure 
bunk. The exchange charge is a 
legitimate one and belongs to the 
small country bank which is gen- 
erally undermanned and must use 
all means at its command in these 
days of no loans to make its ex- 
pense and something on its capital. 
The country bank has its right in 
the economic structure of the coun- 
try. 

Is it right and proper that the 
farmer should be penalized because 
he happens to own a farm 20 or 30 
miles away from the County Seat? 
Should the country bank be put 
out of business just because it is 
small? By the same token, should 
a small country grocer be put out 
of business by the large concern, 
merely because he is small? He is 
still serving the population the 
same as the large grocer. 

Are we going to see the time 
when the small town of 500 or 
1,000 is wiped off the map and the 
farmer reduced to peasantry? There 
is no question in the minds of a 
large number of small country 
bankers that there is a very defi- 
nite movement on foot by the large 
banks and the banking supervisors, 
to put the small bank out of busi- 
ness and have but perhaps one 
bank to a county and that in the 
County Seat. 

Our charge for exchange on 
checks drawn-on us is 5 cents on 
each check up to $10, and 10 cents 
per hundred on each check above 
$10. 

Please do not use my name as I 
am afraid of repercussions by bank- 
ing supervisors and others. 


Most Of Loans Taken Away By 
Governmental Agencies 


In reply to your request, I sub- 
mit the following schedule of ex- 
change charges which we are using. 

On letters from banks except our 
active account, we take off: 

10 cents under $10 

15 cents from $10 to $15 
20 cents from $15 to $25 
25 cents from $25 to $200 

Above $200, 20 cents on each $100 
or fraction thereof. We charge our 
local customers 50 cents per month 
on accounts under $200. 

We are a small country bank with 
a capital of $15,000. Deposits of 
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$183,000. Loans are $6,874. The gov- 
ernment and individuals have taken 
up most of the loans. We feel that 
we are fully justified in adopting 
exchange and service charges. We 
can cash our government bonds 
and pay depositors and stockhold- 
ers with a small premium to the 
stockholders, 

We have decided to quit pretty 
soon if there is not a radical change 
in the regimentation at Washing- 
ton. We feel that the socialistic 
crowd in Washington will lead us 
to destruction and we want a Re- 
publican ticket elected from Presi- 
dent down.—R. H. Nunn, Cashier, 
Hiseville Deposit Bank, Hiseville, 
Kentucky. 


Exchange Charge Universal 
Before Federal Reserve 


Our exchange charge is 10 cents 
per hundred on cash letters not 
over $2,500, and 5 cents for any 
amount above. 

I do not care to go into any argu- 
ment in defense of the exchange 
charge, as writing has not been in- 
cluded in my efforts at making a 
living for myself and family. 

If you will remember, from rec- 
ords and otherwise, the exchange 
charge was universally accepted, 
until the passage of certain laws, 
and for other reasons, some banks 
were no longer allowed to make 
the charge, and it is from these 
banks that most of the howling 
comes.—W. H. Miekow, Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier, Columbus State 
Bank, Columbus, Texas. 


No Income From Local Service 
Charges 


Answering your letter pertaining 
to exchange charges made by this 
bank on outside checks drawn on 
us, beg to advise that we charge at 
the rate of 15 cents per hundred or 
fraction thereof on all checks drawn 
on us and cashed by outside banks. 

We feel that this is the same old 
“forced to par” that the Federal Re- 
serve has been after for the past 20 
years. I can remember the time 
when the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Houston sent a man all the way 
from Houston by train with checks 
drawn on small country banks, to 
present them at the window, draw 
the cash, and return to Houston 
with it. However, I believe it was 
ruled that the banks were entitled 
to their charges and the practice 
was stopped some 17 or 18 years ago. 

We small country banks do not 
have the customers that the larger 
banks have and a service charge on 
customer accounts would not pay a 
reasonable amount. In fact, we do 
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How Much Does It Cost Par Banks To Collect Exchange 
Charges For Non-Par Banks? 


Bankers Monthly has offered 
space to officers of non-par banks 
to explain their reasons for ask- 
ing other banks to collect ex- 
change charges for them. 


The reason this subject has 
been treated on these pages is 
that par banks have had to em- 
ploy extra people to handle the 
work of recording and collecting 
exchange charges from their 
own customers and from other 
banks. It often costs more than 
the charge to collect such a fee 
and the amounts collected are 
often only five or ten cents. Not 
one bank but usually two, three, 
or four must handle the same 
charge. This makes it possible 
that as much as 50 cents is 
wasted (and the work of em- 
ployees, now so hard to get, is 
wasted) just to collect a five- or 
ten-cent item. 


No one interested in banks 
wants a useful bank (no matter 
how small) to go out of business 
for the lack of the income it now 


not have any of the opportunities 
in the way of loans, service charges, 
or exchanges that the larger banks 
have. Safekeeping, too, at a profit 
is out with us. So we must have 
some means of income if we are to 
continue to exist and serve small 
rural communities. 

It seems that regimentation is the 
order of the day and that all of us 
will be forced sooner or later to let 
the government run every business. 
As you know, we have been forced 
now to compete with government- 
subsidized loan agencies, which has 
of course cut sharply into all of our 
income.—Ernest H. Baumgart, pres- 
ident, New Ulm State Bank, New 
Ulm, Texas. 


No Service Charges For Local 
Customers 


Our rate of exchange is 1/8 of 
1% on small cash letters with a 
minimum of 10 cents for totals un- 
der $80. The larger amounts are 
usually 1/10 of 1%. 

We think we are entitled to make 
this charge where we handle these 
cash letters direct. We have to pay 
postage and the expense of handling 
drafts to each bank in remitting 
and it takes a lot of extra detailed 
work. 


gets from exchange charges, but 
neither does it seem frugal to 
force other banks to lose more 
than the fees as _ collection 
agents for these charges. 
Therefore, we urge our friends 
in non-par banks to try to devise 
some other method of increasing 
their income—a method that will 
pay them more than the total of 
present exchange charges. 


We suggest this plan: Count 
the number of checks written by 
your customers in one month. 
Let's say the total is 40,000. Now 
divide this number by the total 
you receive from exchange 
charges. Let's say that amount 
is $800. You thus discover that a 
charge of two cents per check 
levied against your own cus- 
tomers would pay just as much 
as your present exchange 
charges. Then no other bank 
would have to spend money to 
collect charges for you—and 
you would, of course, feel better 
about that. 


Member banks get all their checks 
through a Federal Reserve bank 
and handle their credits by advice 
cards and eliminate a lot of extra 
work and expense. 

We do not collect float charges 
from our customers on checks de- 
posited with us and this exchange 
charge is about all the revenue we 
get out of handling their accounts. 
Our loans have decreased to the 
point where we can’t make much 
interest on these accounts, after 
deducting the usual reserve 

If they take the exchange away 
from little banks, we will have to 
close up, as we can’t make our cus- 
tomers understand float charges 
and service charges.—Leon Ander- 
son, vice president and cashier, 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Grapeland, Texas. 


Exchange Equals Six And One- 
Half Per Cent On Capital 


There are always two sides to 
every question that arises and since 
I am a country banker, I am for 
exchanges. We serve a good farming 
territory and in normal times have 
made some good money. In recent 
years, the several government agen- 
cies have hit us hard and we have 
to resort to exchange for small prof- 
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its. At least we do. We instituted 
the service charge only this past 
year and it isn’t a stiff charge. 

In my opinion, service charges 
can be construed as interest more 
than exchange. We have to buy 
drafts, draft books, customers 
checks, and it soon runs into mon- 
ey. If we send an out-of-town check 
to a National Bank they charge us 
exchange and much more than we 
would have, had it been sent to us. 

Our rate of exchange is as fol- 
lows: From $1 to $50, 10 cents; from 
$50 to $100, 15 cents; from $100 to 
$200, 25 cents and 35 cents; from 
$200 to $300, 50 cents; from $300 to 
$500, 60 cents or 75 cents. Others, 
$1 or a little more, perhaps. 

Our exchange accounts amount 
to about $650 per year. I am a coun- 
try girl in a country town—one 
some people would call a “Hick” 
town, but a very nice one, I think. 
I should think so after 17 years as 
cashier here. 

We keep our customers’ bonds and 
legal papers without any charge 
whatsoever, and act as lawyers and 
doctors, confidential advisers and 
many other things. We gladly do 
that, but it is not the customer com- 
plaining. 

If you can help these small banks, 
it will certainly be appreciated on 
our part, and if you have any ad- 
vice to offer us, it also will be appre- 
ciated.—Erma English, cashier, The 
Farmers Guaranty State Bank, 
Kennard, Texas. 


Mail Order Houses And 
Wholesalers Support This 
Community Bank 


We received your letter in regard 
to our exchange charges on our 
checks cashed out of town. Our 
schedule is 5 cents up to $10 and 


10 cents from $10 to $100 or frac- 
tion thereof on each check. Our 
argument is that our exchange 
charges on our checks save us from 
operating at a loss. Had it not been 
for that income, we would be 
obliged to liquidate. 

We are a small bank in a small 
town of about $500,000 deposits 
and with the strict supervising ad- 
ministrative regulations we are 
unable to obtain a sufficient amount 
of loans to meet our operating ex- 
pense. 


Exchange charges on our checks 
principally come from catalogue 
mail order houses where a greater 
number of our customers do their 
buying, and wholesale houses 
where our local merchants purchase 
their merchandise for retail trade. 
Both sources are very co-operative 
in absorbing our exchange charge. 
Neither the mail order nor the 
wholesale houses contribute any- 
thing to our local taxes, nor to our 
local benevolent organizations. Fur- 
ther, the mail order and wholesale 
houses both realize that a small 
town without a bank (and there are 
plenty of them), is like a steam en- 
gine without the steam. Local trade 
between our customers is done over 
the counter free of exchange 
charges. 


If the small communities are to 
retain their banks, they will have 
to operate as non-member banks 
and get the benefit of the exchange 
charges. Otherwise the small towns 
and communities will become dor- 
mant and will rust without a bank. 


Therefore, we believe it is much 
better for the country at large to 
have non-member banks with ex- 
change privileges than no banks at 
all—Albert Jalinek, cashier, Mun- 
den State Bank, Munden, Kansas. 


32 Per Cent Of Profits From 
Exchange 


In our particular case, it is a mat- 
ter of survival for this reason: In 
1943 our exchange amounted to ap- 
proximately 10% of all profits from 
all sources and amounted to approx- 
imately 32% of our net profits. You 
can readily understand why any 
banker would raise a sgquawk when 
you start talking about doing any- 
thing that would take away either 
10% of his gross income or 32% of 
his net profit. 


Our bank jis in the $200,000 class, 
which is among the smallest of 
small banks. Our income has been 
restricted because of cheap interest 
rates on first class bonds and mort- 
gages and today, we are having to 
meet the stiffest kind of competi- 
tion from various government 
lending agencies. 


My best customers have been 
lured to the government because of 
cheap money and leniency beyond 
what we bankers call good sound 
business. On the other side of the 
picture, we are today faced with 
taxes that were undreamed of a 
few years ago. 


Just good common sense will cal- 
culate immediately that since our 
operating expenses are climbing an- 
nually and our income is being 
either restricted or cut off entirely, 
that we are faced with one of two 
propositions: either we call it a day 
and close up now while we can 
without ruin to ourselves and 
everyone concerned, or else event- 
ually go bankrupt with greater ruin 
to ourselves with a great host of 
people being left without banking 
facilities—J. D. Hudson, cashier, 
Donie State Bank, Donie, Texas. 


Which Banks Benefit From Absorption Of Exchange? 


The hearings in Washington, the reports of activity with respect to Regulation Q, and the 
newspaper articles, all place emphasis upon the need of non-par banks for the income. This 
seems strange because the non-par banks get their earnings whether the city banks absorb 
the exchanges or not. In other words, the situation with respect to non-par banks has not been 
changed so far as earnings are concerned by Regulation Q. 

The banks which benefited from the absorption of exchange were the city banks which 
absorbed the exchange. They found it to be cheaper to absorb these non-par fees themselves, 
than to collect the fees from their customers and keep the records. If the Federal Reserve 
Board maintains that the absorption of fees is the paying of interest, and enforces Regula- 
tion Q, it will be the city banks which will lose, and not the country banks. The city banks 
will have to collect the exchange, keep the records, and charge them back, all of which costs 
more than the fees themselves. 
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Non-par bankers say they find it difficult to make their depositors understand service charges—but do find it easy to 
collect exchange charges from wholesalers and mail-order houses in distant cities. 


What Industry Is Doing ’ 


About The Non-par Clearance Of Cheeks 


It is well for us to know what our depositors think and what they are 
doing about banking practices which they think unfair and unneces- 
sary. Here is reprinted part of an editorial from the February issue 
of Credit and Financial Management, the organ of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Read it carefully. Members of this organiza- 
tion are your customers or your businessmen are customers of theirs. 


HERE seems to be only two 

methods of handling this very 
bothersome costly problem. One is 
by an educational program and the 
other is through state legislation. 
In the State of Iowa, for instance, 
a law has been passed calling for 
par clearance of all checks whether 
issued through a Federal Reserve 
Bank or through a non-member 
state bank. A similar law is being 
contemplated by business interests 
in such states as Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, and Kansas. Even 
industry in Tennessee has been so 
adversely affected by this matter 
of collection charges tacked on 
checks that a campaign is under 
way in that state to bring about the 
enactment of a Par Clearance State 
Law. 
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The Par Clearance Committee of 
the National Legislative Commit- 
tee of NACM has been very active 
in promoting this educational and 
legislative work. The National 
Committee cannot, of course, do 
much in the way of promoting state 
legislation. Such responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the credit and 
financial executives of the manu- 
facturing companies in each state. 
The excellent example set by the 
Credit Associations in Iowa in the 
enactment of the par-clearance 
statute is one that may well be fol- 
lowed by associations in other 
states. 

Some of the credit associations 
affiliated in the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men have been work- 
ing on this par-clearance matter 


for some time and since the an- 
nouncement of the strict enforce- 
ment of Regulation “Q,” their ac- 
tivity has been generally increased. 
One association distributed stickers 
to be used by members on invoices 
going to customers whose checks 
had previously cleared with “col- 
lection charges deducted.” 


Stickers Used On Invoices 


The text of one of these stickers 
reads as follows: 

“This invoice is payable at par. 

“Are your checks payable at a 
discount? If your bank is a Na- 
tional bank or a State bank which 
is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System your checks will be 
paid at par. If not, inquire of your 
bank and determine the exchange 
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The Location Of The Non-Par Banks 
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Coprright by Rand MyNelly & Company, Chicage 
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A Non-Par Map Aids Tellers And Bookkeepers 


More than half the banks in the black states charge exchange on their own checks cashed in other banks. The 
numbers in states with only a few, indicate the number of non-par banks. All banks in the white states pay their 
checks at par. This map is used in one bank to aid its bookkeeping department in picking out the checks on which 


exchange must be collected. 


On an “Exchange Sheet’ a record must be made of the depositor to be charged, the date, the drawee bank, the 
amount of the check. When the draft is returned from the drawee bank minus the exchange charges, the clerk must 
guess at how much exchange is to be charged to each depositor. This amount is then entered on the Exchange Sheet 
and a debit memo for each customer made for the bookkeeper. The bookkeeper makes a debit chargé to the deposi- 
tor’'s account and files the debit memo with the customer's vouchers. All of this work must be done for each 
charge of five cents or more, and the bank keeping these records gets no compensation for collecting these fees for 


non-par banks. 


charge, if any, which will be de- 
ducted from your check and add 
that amount to the attached state- 
ment. 

“Payable at Par 

“Sponsored Kansas City Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 

“This invoice is payable at par.” 

The financial officer of one large 
corporation in the textile field in- 
dicated recently that he made a 
practice of corresponding with his 
accounts whose checks did not clear 
at par. On this point he says, “Our 
company has had considerable suc- 
cess in resisting the exchange 
charges and in quite a number of 
instances our customers have 
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changed their bank accounts to 
Federal Reserve member banks so 
that at the present time we are ex- 
periencing very little difficulty, 
though we are constantly obliged 
to remind our customers in certain 
parts of the country that we ac- 
cept in payment for our invoices 
only funds that are bankable at 
par.” 


Maze Of Bank Service Charges 


In the January, 1943, issue of 
“Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment” an editorial by Henry H. 
Heimann summarized the case for 
industry as follows: 

“Because this nation’s commerce 


and industry would be in hopeless 
condition without a sound banking 
system, every business organiza- 
tion stands ready to endorse, in 
the country’s interest, normal 
charges for necessary banking serv- 
ices. As a corollary, it is to the in- 
terest of the nation’s business that 
vigilance be maintained in regard 
to service charges. 

“In recent years there have been 
varying tendencies, in scattered 
parts of the country, in this matter 
of bank service charges. Among 
certain banking institutions there 
has developed a pattern of charges 
as puzzling as the jumbled pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle. 
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“Some of our members, for ex- 
ample, report a growing tendency 
in connection with charges for the 
cashing of checks. Others find ex- 
pansion of the unsound practice of 
charges on the collection of checks. 

“Bank checks are our principal 
currency. By far the greater num- 
ber of our account settlements are 
handled by check rather than by 
currency. Consequently, bank 
checks must possess the attributes 
of sound currency if they are to do 
the work of currency. 


“Historically, we know that bank 
checks were not always acceptable. 
Before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
subsequent widespread adoption of 
par payment of checks, exchange 
charges were frequently made. To 
this was frequently added an un- 
fortunate practice of circuitous 
routing of checks, so that a num- 
ber of banks eventually handled 
the check, each deducting an ex- 
change charge. 


“The Federal Reserve’s adoption 
of par clearance a quarter century 
ago, and the establishment of effi- 
cient clearance facilities, elimi- 
nated the last vestige of justifica- 
tion for exchange charges. But the 
Federal Reserve’s program affected 
only its member banks, and certain 
state banks continued to make these 
charges. 


“It is the self-appointed role of 
the nation’s credit executives and 
their organization, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, to bring 
about final elimination of all ex- 
change charges on checks. The 
credit fraternity recognizes that 
banks need earnings. It is willing 
to do everything in its power to aid 
our banks in the sound procure- 
ment of earnings that make pos- 
sible the reasonable returns which 
sound banking requires. 

“The credit fraternity believes 
that standardization of service 
charges can be achieved and will 
support all efforts in that direction. 
But it cannot and will not accept 
the principle of non-par collection. 
That is too reminiscent of the days 
of clipping of currency.” 

A letter from a member of the 
Par Clearance Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
tells something about this organi- 
zation’s plans as follows: 

“While there has been some 
apathy in certain sections of the 
country towards par clearance leg- 
islation, this has completely dis- 
appeared since the enforcement of 
Regulation “Q” by the Federal Re- 
serve System. Now we are hearing 
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Instructions For Picking Out 
Non-Par Items 


The following instructions are 
provided to those who handle 
transit items in the Lake Shore 
National Bank pf Chicago in or- 
der that all items on which there 
is likely to be an exchange 
charge may be recorded. 

1. All national banks pay at 
par. 

2. All state banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve 
System pay at par. If the transit 
number is above a straight line 
with a number from one to 
twelve below the straight line, 
you may know that this is a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Most of the banks in the prin- 
cipal cities are members of the 
Federal Reserve System and pay 
at par. 

3. You can memorize the 
names of the non-par banks in 
those states which have only a 
few. These states are shown on 
the map with which you are pro- 
vided, and the number of non- 
par points in the state is indi- 
cated by numbers. 

4. All other items should be 
referred to the non-par list if 
there is any doubt as to whether 
the check will be paid at par. 





from all sections of the country 
asking that something be done. 

“A two-pronged attack is needed 
to cure this evil embracing legisla- 
tion and education. All units of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
are being contacted with a request 
that they make the passing of par 
clearance legislation the number 
one objective of their legislative 
committee for the year. Unfortu- 
nately, some state legislatures will 
not be meeting until 1945 so there 
will be a necessary delay there, 
but the groundwork must be laid 
at this time. 

“We are likewise asking that these 
local units, of which I believe there 
are some 150 throughout the coun- 
try, discuss this problem with their 
members and other local organiza- 
tions so that, when we meet in 
Omaha at our War Credit Congress 
in May of this year, they will be 
able to give a report indicating 
what action is being taken or will 


be taken within their respective 
states. 

“The N.A.C.M. intends to devote 
sufficient time at the War Credit 
Congress to cover this subject fully 
because we al] recognize its impor- 
tance.” 


Dallas Credit Men Act 


We are sending a letter to all 
wholesalers and manufacturers in 
this area requesting a letter bar- 
rage to Congress to defeat the two 
companion bills dealing with non- 
par payment of checks. Within a 
few days, we should like to follow 
this appeal with something to fur- 
ther drive our argument home. 

The attitude of the local Federal 
Reserve Bank is the same as the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton. They are delighted to know 
that business in this area is endeav- 
oring to stem the tide of non-par 
practice, 

The Dallas Clearing House has 
issued instructions to all participat- 
ing banks to pass exchange on to 
their customer (the payee of the 
check) rather than to absorb. Ex- 
change is costing Dallas whole- 
salers up to $200 a month each and 
we are not only interested in the 
defeat of the two bills in Congress 
but also are preparing now for the 
1945 session of the Texas Legisla- 
ture to propose a par-payment bill. 
We were unsuccessful in the last 
session because of lack of prepara- 
tion and in this we will not fail the 
second time.—Paul A. Kerin, Sec- 
retary-Manager, Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Wrong Principle 


The whole principle of charging 
exchange on checks is bad. It tends 
to destroy the function of our na- 
tional currency, “checks.” This or- 
ganization and its members will 
continue to fight and protest this 
form of taxation. We urge our 
members to stand firm in their in- 
sistance that checks they receive 
clear at par. Tell your customer to 
take back his check that he sent to 
you and which his own banker in- 
tended to discount and ask your 
customer to have his banker tell 
him why there is a difference be- 
tween the dollar he deposits and the 
dollar he withdraws or orders paid 
out of his account. If this practice 
of exchange charges continues to 
grow you can readily see where 
it will lead. 

Let me repeat that our members 
are not objecting to banks making 


(Continued on page 182) 
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‘How To Speak Effectively 


1. How To Decide What To Say 


Here is the beginning chapter in a complete course in public speak- 
ing by an expert speaker and a teacher of self-expression. In many 
ways, this is the most important chapter in the course. Certainly, 
if you have nothing important to say, you can’t make a good speech. 


OME time ago there was a 

young student in college who 
sat wearily before his desk on a 
warm spring evening. The light 
from the lamp glared into his eyes. 
His head ached with the buzzing of 
ideas that wouldn’t fit together. 


Before him was the manuscript 
of a peace oration, prepared for a 
contest scheduled to take place the 
following evening. It was a good 
oration. The coach had said so. He 
had put in many hours of concen- 
trated effort composing and arrang- 
ing its cadenced phrases. But for 
some reason, it just wouldn’t click. 


Idly he picked up a pamphlet 
from the litter of papers before him 
and began flipping through the 
pages. Suddenly he stopped. The 
words seemed to spring up at him 
from the page: “the will to war 

. the purifying fire of conflict 
which purges men of weakness... 
the all-consuming WILL to power 
. ... ” It was Mussolini’s once- 
famous justification of Fascism. 
= a 2S ee re he got 
the idea! 


That carefully prepared oration 
would not “go over”, even to him- 
s lf, because it lacked what he him- 
self lacked, a fundamental and 
overpowering WILL for peace. 
Without that undergirding of de- 
sire, it became nothing more than 
a melodious flow of language, so 
much empty rhetoric. 


The story he told his audience 
the next night was not one of blood 
and mire and battle set to balanced 
phrases; it was not the time-worn 
plaint of power politics and world 
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By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, American Institute of Human Relations, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Develop Your Message From 
Your Personal Experience 


1. Describe y6ur personal ex- 
perience briefly. 

2. What is the general prob- 
lem your experience illustrates? 

3. Is this problem one common 
to other people? Who? Where? 
When? How? 

Your Message: 

4. What do YOU think should 
be done to correct this situation? 

5. State your message in one 
sentence. 





imperialism; it was not a concate- 
nation of tinkling philosophies. 

The story he told that audience 
was his own story: How he had 
prepared a speech for the contest. 
A speech which was designed to 
win a contest. A speech that was 
only a performance. A_ speech 
which cared little or nothing about 
peace. A speech without a message. 
A speech without WILL. 

He told them of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, tearing up their lives by 
the roots to transplant them in 
strange soil where they might wor- 
ship as they pleased; of Cortez, 
burning his boats on the shore by 
Vera Cruz, to give his men the 
courage of desperation; of the west- 
ward march of the American pio- 
neers, outfacing the elements and 
outfighting the savages because of 
their desire to achieve. 

The will to conquer....the will 


The best speech is based on the personal experience of the speaker. 


to achieve; there was the answer. 
It was that WILL which had been 
lacking in his prepared oration. It 
was that WILL for peace which 
had been lacking in himself. So he 
told his audience simply that 
neither they nor anyone else would 
ever have peace until they had, 
each one, a will for peace suffi- 
ciently strong to make them do 
something about obtaining it. 

This being a story, he should 
have won the contest. Being a true 
story, it happens that he did. 4 nd 
it happened that way for but one 
reason: because that speech car- 
ried behind it every ounce of that 
young man’s conviction and sin- 
cerity. He had lived that speech. 
It was a vital part of him. It had a 
message. 

Few if any of the talks you make 
before groups will be for the pur- 
pose of winning a prize, but your 
talks can be successful only when 
they embody all of your sincerity 
and enthusiasm....only when you 
have a strong personal desire to 
tell your listeners something. 

“But,” you say, “that’s all very 
well. If I were vitally concerned 
about something, I could talk about 
it too. But what am I to talk about? 
There isn’t anything so very im- 
portant to me.” 

Stop fooling yourself! Plenty of 
things are important to you. And 
many of them are of universal im- 
portance....will be interesting to 
other people because they are vital 
in their lives as well. 

The biggest single problem you 
have as a beginning speaker is 
that of gaining confidence in your- 
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self. And you get that confidence 
only when you have something vou 
very much want to say! Let me re- 
peat: You will gain confidence, 
speak without fear or nervousness, 
when you have something you 
really want to say. So, in becoming 
a speaker: 


Step One: Get A Message! 


“But,” you say again, “what do 
I want to say? I don’t know much 
of anything about the great prob- 
lems of the world.” 

Right! But: Do you remember the 
young man in our story? He didn’t 
know very much about peace 
either. He hadn’t anything he 
wanted to say about peace. And he 
ended up by talking about some- 
thing very different. And why did 
he make a successful talk? Because 
he had lived through that problem. 
He had personal experience. And 
that same personal experience gave 
him what we call personal motiva- 
tion—a reason for speaking. Re- 
member that phrase: Personal mo- 
tivation. It is the cornerstone. of 
confident and effective speaking. 

You, too, have lived through 
many events. You have been irri- 
tated by work that seemed unnec- 
essary. You have seen check forms 
so badly designed that they caused 
serious errors. You have seen loans 
taken from your bank by govern- 
mental agencies. You have seen 
service charge schedules which 
were so complicated that the charge 
did not pay the cost of computing 
it. 

You have felt the real beauty of 
nature in the woods, along the 
beach, in the fields. You have seen 
the grandeur of man’s building in a 
great city. You have seen innocent 
people the victims of alcohol at the 
steering wheel. You have seen 
justice blinder by far than she is 
cartooned; harvests blighted more 
disastrously than ever appears in 
the grain market reports. 

Public officials have betrayed 
their public trust. Tax funds have 
been squandered on patronage, and 
you have paid and paid and PAID. 
These are things that happen every 
day, that happen to people you 
know, to people everywhere, that 
have happened to you. There are 
happenings in your personal ex- 
perience that will give you Per- 
sonal Motivation for your talks. So, 
when you get your message: 


“believe that | shall never be old enough to speak without embarrassment 





Whether you speak to a board of directors, and A.I.B. class, a state convention, or an 
A.B.A. Convention, you need to follow the suggestions in this series. Any banker can 
be a good speaker if he has something to say. 


Step Two: Base It On Your 
Personal Experience 


Now, make a list of a few of the 
events which have happened in 
your life—the personal experiences 
which made you say to yourself: 
“I want to change that situation!” 
Just jot down enough notes for you 
to recall the circumstances. And do 
it now. This list will be the basis 
of ten of the best talks you ever 
make! 

Russell Conwell, in building his 
famous address, “Acres of Dia- 
monds”, had a lifetime of experi- 
ence in human problems and in 
dealing with people to motivate his 
message which was: the real gems 
of life are often found in our own 
back yard. 

Abraham Lincoln had the. tears 
of the Civil War, his life of service, 
and his great driving desire to pre- 
serve the Union to motivate his 


when | have nothing to say’—Abraham Lincoln. 
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simple and historic plea at Gettys- 
burg. 

It was Lincoln in the White 
House who said, “I believe that I 
shall never be old enough to speak 
without embarrassment when I 
have nothing to say.” 

All right. You have recalled your 
personal experience of some situa- 
tion which made you feel that it 
should be changed. Your message, 
in simple terms, is specifically what 
you believe should be done. 

Each year, like thousands of 
other people, I plow through the 
intricacies of an income tax return. 
And each year, like thousands of 
other people, I wind up with a 
headache and a prayer that the In- 
ternal Revenue official who reads 
the return will be tolerant of my 
mistakes, I have a personal experi- 
ence, and I think something should 
be done about the situation. My 


own hope is for a simple form. 
(Continued on page 178) 
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A Depositor Tells His Side 
Of The Exchange Controversy 


Credit managers of business houses in every state are “up in arms” 
over the increasing burden of Exchange Charges. Here one of 
them tells why the charge seems unfair to him. It is important for 
non-par bankers to know the businessman’s viewpoint, for these 
credit managers are organizing to eliminate the practice. 


WAS very much interested by 

the discussion of exchange 
charges in the December issue of 
“Bankers Monthly.” Although the 
debate thus far has been confined 
to bankers, I wonder if it would be 
presumptuous of a credit man to 
barge into the fray. 

As a class, we credit men have 
been, or at least have wished to be, 
innocent bystanders; but inasmuch 
as most of the financial blows have 
landed on us, I have concluded that 
perhaps the fight is as much ours 
as anyone else’s. We absorb or 
wrestle with a substantial share 
of those exchange charges. Clearly, 
therefore. the discussion, to us, is 
far from academic. 

Mr. Hanson, of Manly, Iowa, ex- 
pressed great surprise in his letter 
at your lending your pages to Mr. 
Neiman’s article on this subject, 
not because of the views expressed 
but because of the consequent pub- 
licity to one who carried on a brave 
and gallant struggle. 


It strikes me that a question of 
such moment should not be with- 
held from the light of probing an- 
alysis simply because a leader of 
the fight on one side or another 
receives some publicity from it, and 
that an attack upon personalities 
lends little weight to an assault 
upon principles. 

It seems to be Mr. Hanson’s view 
that a practice which is as old as 
commercial banking must neces- 
sarily have merit. 


Some Chinese have for years fol- 
lowed the practice of placing gold 
coin in leather bags, swinging it 
on a cord, and striking those bags 
with a stick at convenient inter- 
vals. Then, after the lapse of some 
time, they empty the bags, burn 
them, and thus extract the gold 
with which they have become im- 
pregnated. 

That practice, too, is old—prob- 
ably as old as commercial banking. 
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By R. C. RANCIER 


Credit Manager, Southwestern Drug Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Rancier’s Ideas 
Expressed In Eight Sentences 


1. The fact that a practice “is 
as old as banking” does not 
prove that it should be perpetu- 
ated forever. 

2. If Bankers Monthly were to 
do what non-par bankers want 
par banks to do, it would make 
no charge to advertisers but 
would assess its expense of pub- 
lication against its readers. 

3. Non-par bankers prefer to 
make charges against persons 
they will not have to meet 
rather than against their own 
customers whom they fear would 
complain if they were asked to 
pay a service fee. 

4. There can be no justifica- 
tion for a local bank levying a 
fee on the payee of a check 
drawn on it. 

5. Non-par bankers have a 
weak-kneed reluctance to charge 
their own depositors for a service 
rendered to them, and to them 
alone. 

6. The grasping avaricious 
practice constitutes a burden on 
commerce which will not be long 
endured. 

7. There is a job of house- 
cleaning to be done. It ought to 
be done by bankers because it 
is their house. 

8. Business intends to react to 
this unfair practice in self-de- 
fense with all the vigor at its 
command. 


But its age hardly constitutes a rec- 
ommendation of it. 

Undoubtedly, the analogy lends 
itself to the charge of being over- 
drawn. Mr. Neiman’s illustrations 
were said to be overdrawn. Shall 
we examine one of Mr. Hanson’s 
illustrations? 

He said the pages of your maga- 
zine could be greatly expanded if 
you would furnish free advertising 
space to those who might wish to 
avail themselves of it, but that the 
unprofitable practice would soon 
cause you to suspend. 

The logic is as clear, forceful, and 
undeniable as the comparison is 
exaggerated; but it only lays a p. 2- 
mise. To complete the analogy, we 
must carry it a bit further, not let 
it dangle in mid-air like a participle 
gone beserk. 

Non-par banks, while permitting 
their customers free usage of 
checking privileges, nevertheless 
make charges against the recipients 
of the checks. By similar action, 
you could avoid suspension by ac- 
cepting advertising on the sug- 
gested basis _ and passing the 
charges on to the subscribers. They 
could protect themselves by charg- 
ing the item back to the advertisers 
or by other means which might 
occur to them. 

As a matter of truth, non-par 
banks make exchange charges to 
supplement revenue from sources 
which they think are least likely 
to give rise to effective complaint. 
The charges may or may not be 
justified; but there can be no justi- 
fication for making them against 
the drawee of a check; and charges 
are made in that manner because 
of a weak-kneed reluctance to con- 
front the bank’s own customers 
with the cold, hard fact that their 
checks are not worth what they 
purport to be worth; or to charge 
depositors directly for a_ service 
rendered to them, and them alone. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Return Items Tax Records 
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On TUll-Time 
Trust Records Ration Banking 


Old Records for 
Notes Reduction of 
Storage Space 


(And every record a lasting, space-saving record always 
available for future reference.) 


I you are Recordak-equipped—and would like informa- 
tion on any of the uses listed above—write Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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33 Which contain funds which cannot 
be withdrawn at will by the depositor 
of the funds? 


a. Christmas Club account; 
account; c. 
Personal loan account; e. Escrow account. 


b. Partnership 
Personal checking account; d. 


If a customer asks you to explain the 
—“ meaning of “Administrator cum tes- 
tamento annexo de bonis non,” how 
would you make it clear? 
a. Administrator appointed by the court to 
complete the settlement of the estate under 
the terms of the will; b. A friend whom the 
deceased had asked to look after his busi- 
ness; c. Administrator appointed by the 
court to carry out the terms of the will; d. 
A bank that serves as trustee. 


Who issues the call for the statements 
of national banks? 


a. Secretary of the Treasury; b. The Presi- 
dent; c. The United States Treasurer; d. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Ks) 


By what organizations are municipal 
bonds issued? 


a. Corporations; b. Railroads; c. 
d. Cities, counties or states. 


Banks; 


Where should you find an attorney’s 
opinion of title? 


a. With the insurance policies; b. In the 
securities file; c. With an abstract. 


Which bank officer has legal custody 
of the bank’s assets? 


a. President; b. Cashier; 
president; d. Trust officer. 


c. Executive vice 


If you know a bank’s transit number, 

but don’t know the name of the bank, 
how could you find the name and address 
of the bank quickly? 


a. In the correspondence files; b. In the re- 
port of the state bankers association; c. In 
the report of the comptroller of the currency ; 
d. In the numerical section of the Key to 
the Numerical system of the American Bank- 
ers Association (commonly called the Key 
Book). 


Must all negotiable instruments bear 
a seal? 

a. Yes, if notarized by a notary public; b. 
Yes, unless notarized by a notary public; 


c. No; d. If payment must be made in goods 
rather than cash. 


George Washington’s picture is on 


which? 
a. Silver dollar and paper dollar; b. Silver 
dollar and $5 bill; c. Paper dollar and some 


silver quarters; d. $10 bill and half dollar. 


10 When is a certified check deducted. 


from the depositor’s balance? 


a. When it is presented by the payee; b. 
When it is certified; c. Two days after cer- 
tification. 


Which of the following items would 
be included under the heading of 
“capital assets” for the bank? 


a. Capital stock; b. Surplus; ¢. Undivided 
profits; d. Deposits; e. Loans and discounts. 


If you were asked to list a batch of 
a. which machine would you 


use 


a. Comptometer; b. Tape adding machine; 
c. Typewriter; d. Protectograph. 
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Grade yourself as follows: 
18, 19, or 20 Very Superior 


15, 16, or 17 Superior 
12, 13, or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2, 3, or 4 Very Poor 


Reprints of this page (so that 
each employee may have a copy) 
may be had for two cents each. Ad- 
dress Bankers Monthly, 538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





What is commonly the work of a 
loan officer? 


a. He borrows money from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; b. He handles loan transactions 
with borrowing customers; c. He is loaned 
by another bank to do the work of officers 
on vacation. 


In what Federal Reserve District is 
Portland, Oregon? 
a. 9; b. 10; c. 11; d. 12; e. 13. 


15 Must a director of a national bank 
take an oath of office and pledge to 

carry out the laws? 
a. He must take an oath of office stating 
that he will administer the affairs of the 
bank diligently and faithfully, and not vio- 
late nor permit violation of the law; b. He 
must sign the by-laws; c. He takes no oath; 


d. He signs a special resolution which is 
mailed to all the stockholders. 


Which of the following activities are 
carried on by the credit department 

of a bank? 
a. Maintains credit files of commercial bor- 
rowers; b. Answers inquiries about custom- 
ers’ credit standings; c. Analyzes and reports 
on the credit rating of bank customers; d 
Makes loans to customers. 


What is the name for the work of 
punching the word “Paid” and the 
date in customer’s checks? 


a. Listing; b. Proving; c. Cancelling; d. 
Posting. 


Which of the following would be 
debited to a customer’s checking 
account? 
a. Checks written by him; b. Checks written 
by others and indorsed by him as payee; 


c. Express money orders endorsed by him 
as indorsee. 


If a bank uses a delayed or deferred 

posting method, how many times a 
day would a bookkeeper post the same 
account? 


a. 1; b. 3; « 8; d. &. 


90 What does “S.C.” mean on a cus- 
tomer’s statement? 


a. See cashier; b. Securities cashed; c. Serv- 
ice commended; d. Service charge. 


Correct answers on page 178 


“The Quiz Helps Me To Be 
A Better Banker” 


Thank you very much for the 
four extra issues of Bankers Month- 
ly. Also for your letter of recent 
date. “The Bankers Monthly Quiz” 
was the primary reason for my 
asking for the missing numbers, 
however, I like to read the maga- 
zine because I am greatly interested 
in banking and have just completed 
my twenty-fourth year of service 
in my own bank, “The Bank of Le- 
noir.” 


I enjoy the discussions and feel 
that by reading and studying, I can 
make myself a better banker and a 
more efficient worker. 


In the February Bankers Month- 
ly I noticed interesting looking art. - 
cles on “Exchange Charges” whic 
I shall read carefully when enough 
time is available. 


Going back to the “quiz”: they 
are most interesting and instruc- 
tive. In the February list I answered 
nineteen correctly, and the one I 
missed was not altogether wrong 
according to the way we handle 
notes in our bank. No. 16—I an- 
swered no and your answer was 
yes. Of course I knew that a note 
properly filled and O.K.’d by the 
loan officer should be accepted as a 
deposit, but with some trouble to 
the teller who accepted it. Our loan 
officer, or discount teller, handles 
all loans for deposit at the note 
window—usually the loan is en- 
tered on the deposit slip and the 
discount deducted by the loan of- 
ficer and a copy given to the cus- 
tomer, I was thinking of that par- 
ticular phase of it when I answered 
no—our note cage is balanced sep- 
arately and those totals combined 
with totals from the teller’s cages 
for the general balance. 


Nineteen was not too bad even 
for the easiest quiz; my score on 
the other eight was not that good.— 
Ella M. Hayes, Bank of Lenoir, Le- 
noir, North Carolina. 
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Cure 
“Headache 
Checks” 


Send for this new free book 
on check designing 


save time Cashing — Sorting 


Properly designed checks save 
time on EVERY check trans- 
action. This just-off-the-press idea- 
book contains suggestions for good 
check design which will save many 
of the wasted minutes and hours of 
your tellers’ and bookkeepers’ day. 
You will want to present copies of 
this book to your important cus- 
tomers who plan and order the 
checks they use. 

“BUSINESS CHECKS — Their 
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Let this New Hammermill Idea-Book help you 


HAMMERMILLI 


— Posting Business Checks 


Proper Planning and Design” was 
prepared for Hammermill by John 
Y. Beaty, authority on checks and 
check-handling problems. It offers 
some 15 examples of common time- 
wasting faults taken from checks in 
actual use and gives the 8 Essentials 
of Good Business Check Design—all 
based on interviews with representa- 
tive bankers and conforming to rec- 
ommendations of A. B. A. Send for 
this helpful book today. 





Safety Paper Division, 


salesman will call. 


PAPER COMPANY 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 


Pa. 
FOR FREE COPY of “BUSINESS CHECKS— Their a. 


Proper Planning and Design,” simply attach this 


coupon to your bank letterhead. No obligation; no 


iosition —_$_  _—_____—— 


Neme—__$___—__ 


ERIE PA 













to be for 40¢ instead 
of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 
tracing error. 





















Company Na 05693 


Amount difficult to find in 
center of row of boxes. 


NP 17446 
CHICAGO =NOV 71941 






poucy no 62031 
Three numbers on right end, 
no one of them the amount. 
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One Improvement—Two Benefits 


Improvement — Charge Schedule Simplified 


Benefits — 


GROUP of Aroostook County 

Banks adopted a new service 
charge schedule as of January l, 
1944. Our price is 5 cents for each 
check posted to a customer’s ac- 
count. Checks drawn on local banks 
are not charged for. Checks drawn 
on out-of-town banks are charged 
at 3 cents each. And checks cashed 
are charged for at 10 cents per 
check. 

A memorandum of these items is 
made on a separate slip by each 
teller, and these memorandums are 
later posted by the ledger book- 
keeper to the individual account. 
We charge a fixed overhead charge 
of 40 cents and allow a credit of 
10 cents per $100 on the minimum 
balance for the month. 


Fa, 95637 | me 2900 
= 


1. Computing Time Reduced 


2. Service Income Increased 


By F. S. KILBURN 


Cashier, The First National Bank of 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


The simplification of the sched- 
ule resulted in the desirable bene- 
fits of reduced computing costs and 
increased service income, This will 
not be understood unless I explain 
what our old charge was. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only change in the 
schedule was in the maintenance 
cost and earnings credit. We form- 
erly charged 25 cents per account, 
and we now charge40 cents. But 
that is not the important item. 

Our old schedule required five 
computations in order to determine 
the credit allowance. Now we make 
one. Under the old schedule, we 
added the balances of the month 
in order to get the aggregate. From 
this was subtracted the float. And 
from this total was subtracted 25% 


44950% 


cash reserve to get the net loan- 
able balance. 

Then the income was computed 
on that total by allowing 10 cents 
per month for each $100 of col- 
lected balance. Obviously, it was 
a lot of work to make these compu- 
tations. Our new schedule com- 
putes earnings credits on the basis 
of the lowest balance of the month 
instead of the average. 

As an illustration of the benefits 
in income by using the minimum 
balance instead of the average, the 
actual balances of an account for 
five months are shown in the illus- 
tration. The average balance is, of 
course, always larger than the low- 
est balance. It will be noted that, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Here are five actual monthly statements (showing the balance columns only). The lowest balance is always smaller than the 
average balance and how much more quickly the lowest balance is found than the average! The lowest balance on these five 
statements can be checked in less time than it takes to run the total of balances on one. If you allow customers earning credits, 
you can save both time and money by computing one-tenth of 1% per month on the LOWEST balance. (Lowest balance $448— 


credit $0.45.) 
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Wall Charts Facilitate Training Of 
I. B. M. Operators And Sorters 


With a chart printed in large type beside each machine, an 
operator can refer to it quickly without moving. This greatly 
shortens the length of time for training new employees. 


UR Proof and Transit Divi- 
O sions have experienced the 

heaviest turnover of any de- 
partment in the bank during the 
past 18 months. We have, therefore, 
made every effort to simplify the 
work so as to shorten the training 
period. 

Practically all of our proving is 
done on I. B. M. proof machines, al- 
though during rush periods and on 
days when the volume is very 
heavy, a small percentage of the 
items is handled on the block sys- 
tem. Incoming cash letters and de- 
posits are proved on nine machines; 
one machine we utilize for sorting 
drafts and other collection items to 
the most active names; one machine 
is used for writing most of our cash 
letters which were not written at 
the time of the original proof; we 
use four machines to prove incom- 
ing clearings and establish individ- 
ual bookkeeper controls of debits, 
and one to establish controls on 
credits. 

At all times, there are some oper- 
ators on these machines who have 





Four Benefits From Large 
Charts 


1. Because of rapid turnover 
of employees, this bank has 
shortened the training period for 
new employees by simplifying 
the work. 

2. Sorting charts are printed in. 
14 point bold type on heavy 
paper and are posted where each 
I. B. M. operator can see them 
without moving. 


3. Another chart lists the non- 
par banks for whom exchange 
charges must be collected. 


4. These charts also speed up 
operations and reduce the num- 
ber of errors. 
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By CHARLES S. CONKLIN and the Federal Reserve Bank par 
ist. 

Pest a pom In order to help them learn the 

a ee sorting chart, we have recently had 

it printed in 14 point bold type. 

very little experience and who have The charts are hung on the wall 


not become familiar with the sorts (Continued on page 183) 


A list of sorts to be made on the proof machine, and a list of non-par banks 
are printed on charts from large type and posted where the I.B.M. operator 
can see them without moving. The accuracy and speed of the operator are 
thus greatly improved. 
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--- IN THE PHILADELPHIA AREA 


For many years the Philadelphia National has served 
hundreds of the country’s leading institutions as 
correspondent. This is not only because ours is 
Pennsylvania’s oldest and largest bank—it is also 
because we have always placed special emphasis on 
correspondent bank relations as a major element in 


our business. 


Our officers will be glad to answer inquiries from any 


interested institution — either relating to our corre- 
spondent bank facilities or to supply information 


concerning trade conditions in the Philadelphia area. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Monroe Calculating Machines have been stan- 
dard equipment in thousands of banks for a gen- 
eration. The same excellence of construction and 
dependability that won this universal accept- 


ance are built into Monroe Bookkeeping Machines. 





Approximately ninety per cent of the volume activities of a bank have to 
meet a daily dead-line. Being under-manned is serious in any business, but it 
is doubly so in banking, because a bank is essentially an institution where 
today’s work must be done today. 


The posting of Ledger and Statements, listing of Checks and Deposits, work in 
the Proof and Transit Department and in the Savings Department; these must 
be done—and proved—before the work-day ends. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines and Listing Machines are easing this work 
—and shortening hours—in banks all over the country. Here are some of 
the reasons: 


Because Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so simple and so 
easy to learn to operate, precious hours are saved in training 
new employees. 


For the same reasons an operator on the Monroe can work in other 
departments and on different jobs with maximum efficiency. 


Monroe’s exclusive, easy, Velvet Touch keyboard and operating 
bars are appreciated by every operator who knows the fatigue of 
thousands of key depressions daily. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so flexible they are instantly 
adaptable to a broad variety of forms and work. 


Postings are speeded up by automatic operations and live operat- 
ing keys. 

Monroe’s flexibility of register action makes corrections possible in 
accordance with proper accounting and auditing procedures. 


Fast insertion of forms saves time; perfect printing alignment 
siives paper, and gives customers neater statements. 


Our Guaranteed Maintenance Service Plan keeps Monroe machines 
in top operating condition at minimum cost. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe branch. Let our representative explain 
why these and many other features and advantages make Monroe Bookkeep- 
ing Machines ideal for easing your manpower problem. His counsel and expe- 
rience may be helpful in suggesting methods and procedures that will save 
vitally precious hours. He will also explain the availability of Monroe equip- 
ment under existing conditions. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 


Orange, New Jersey. 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 





Reduce Missorts And Posting Errors 
By Requiring Imprinted Checks 


The many errors which occur these days because new employees do not rec- 
ognize unreadable signatures may be avoided by the plan suggested here. 


ENJAMIN L. WENTWORTH is 
a very poor writer. Even his 
signature is unreadable. The only 
one in his bank who was able to 
sort his checks to his account was 
an old employee who had seen the 
checks for several years. 
The work went along all right 
until this old employee left for a 
high-salaried defense job. New 


1. See if you can guess whose signa- 
ture this is. Examine it carefully and 
if you are sure of the name of the 
drawer of this check, then refer to 
No. 2 and see if you are correct. 


people had to be trained to sort and 
post. They didn’t know Benjamin’s 
signature. One employee sorted it 
to one account, and another em- 
ployee to a different account. None 
of the new employees ever guessed 
that the checks were signed by 
Benjamin L. Wentworth. 

It is easy to understand why these 
missorts occurred when you look 
at the illustration No. 1. Not only is 
it almost impossible to read Benja- 
min’s signature, but the amount, 
and the name of the payee might 


be almost anything except what’ 


they are supposed to be. 

After the many checks which 
Benjamin and some of his neigh- 
bors had signed with a scrawl] had 
caused the cashier to inquire the 
rates at a local sanitarium, he got 
the idea that checks might have 
Benjamin’s name printed under the 
signature line. Benjamin wrote so 
many checks that the idea was im- 
portant enough even if the bank 
had to pay for the checks. 

But that wasn’t necessary. A lit- 
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tle complimentary conversation 
with Benjamin caused him to offer 
to pay for the imprinting of his 
name. The cashier suggested that he 
would be much more proud of his 
check if he had his name printed on 
it. He didn’t refer once to the idea 
that Benjamin’s writing was illegi- 
ble. As a matter of fact, Benjamin 
felt like he really had accomplished 
something to further his own stand- 
ing in the community when he paid 
the small bill. 

The check now looks like the 
illustration marked 2. A new em- 
ployee now sorts Benjamin’s checks 
to the right account. There are no 
missorts. 

Almost every bank in the country 
has not one Benjamin L. Wentworth, 
but many of them. Run over the 
checks in your own bank and see if 
you don’t discover a number with 
signatures which cannot be accu- 
rately read by a new employee. As 
a matter of fact, a great deal would 
be accomplished if all regular cus- 
tomers used checks with their own 
name (or the name of their ac- 
count if it is a firm) printed below 
the signature line. 

For example, the Local Whole- 
sale Grocery Company may have a 
payroll account separate from its 


general account, but all of its checks 
are signed the same and there is 
nothing printed near the signature 
to indicate to which account the 
check is to be charged. Possibly 
“pay roll” is printed in the upper 
left-hand corner or some other 
place where it might easily be over- 
looked. 

By talking the matter over with 


2. This is the check which Benjamin 
L. Wentworth paid for having im- 
printed, and as a result saved his 
bank a tremendous amount of time 
which had formerly been wasted be- 
cause of missorts and errors in posting. 


the treasurer or cashier of this com- 
pany, you can no doubt persuade 
him to have his checks printed with 
the name of the account under the 
signature—or dbove it. 

Let us say that the name of the 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Wartime Report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL 


REPORT which was mailed to 


stockholders at the end of February. Operating revenues increased 
$141,298,532 over 1942. Operating expenses increased $109,369,984. 
Taxes increased $55,826,689, or 44.8% over the previous year. Net 
income was $85,418,484, a decrease of $16,050,309. 


THE YEAR 1943 


The war continued to dominate the ever 
increasing transportation effort. While perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate 
from the standpoint of the character of the ser- 
vice performed, particularly the passenger ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal 
conditions that prevailed throughout the year, 
the results as a whole can be viewed as a 
creditable achievement. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The ability of the railroads to handle this 
record volume of traffic was due to further im- 
provements in facilities and operating methods; 
to splendid cooperation between the railroads, 
the shippers and employes, the Army and 
Navy, and other agencies of Government, and 
to the continued helpful attitude of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


TAXES 


Sound public policy not only justifies but 
should require the accumulation by the railroads 
of large post-war reserves to meet post-war 
changes in transportation practices and methods, 
but the tax policy of the Government is heading 


OPERATING 


Operating Revenues . 
Operating Expenses 

Net Revenue . 

Taxes 

Railway Opening levee 


Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Rents : 


Net Railway Operating Income . 


Non-Operating Income, chiefly dividends oat 


interest on securities owned 
Gross Income 


Fixed Charges, chiefly rentals paid to » lensed roads 


and interest on the Company’s debt. 
Net Income 


Appropriations to Sinking ond Other Funds, « etc. 


Retirement of matured Debt—Penna. R. R. Co. . 
(Does not include $28,425,431 of matured debt 


of leased lines retired) 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . 
Transferred to credit of Profit and Loss . 


them along the same unfortunate path as at the 
close of the last war, when the railroads had to 
borrow large sums of money and go into debt 
to revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the 
largest business in their history, it would be 
advantageous not only to them, but also to the 
public at large and to railroad employes as a 
whole, if the tax laws were amended so as to 
permit the creation now of the reserves needed 
for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting greater 
employment in the post-war period. 


THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the continued efficiency and loyalty of the 
employes, which made possible the handling of 
a volume of traffic exceeding that of any year in 
the history of the Company. 

44,448 employes of the System have entered 
the Armed Forces, serving in every part of the 
world, of whom 123 have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Many thousands of new employes have had 
to be trained to take their places, including 
21,730 women who are now in the railroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employes 
so great; never have they met the burden more 
efficiently and more courageously. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 


RESULTS 


1943 Comparison with 1942 

$979,773,155 I $141,298,532 
663,510,711 109,369,984 
316,262,444 31,928,548 
180,405,491 55,826,689 
135,856,953 23,898,141 
8,310,542 6,166,208 
127,546,411 17,731,933 


yo or" 


42,503,518 
170,049,929 


1,406,637 
16,325,296 


84,631,445 
85,418,484 

1,924,119 
17,311,000 


274,987 
16,050,309 
794,112 
13,069,000 


vooo om 


32,919,385 


33,263,980 D 2,187,197 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Taken as a whole—taxes—the Company's 
chief burden, amounted to 18.4 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the equiva- 
lent of 27.4% upon the Capital Stock, or $13.72 
per share, an increase of $4.24 per share over 
1942, 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
BI 
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Recent wage increases, together with vaca- 
« ... with pay, based on present force, are 
estimated to increase the expenses of the Com- 
pany by approximately $45,000,000 annually. 


o REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT | 
IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 


FIVE YEAR REDUCTION (1939-1943) $124,000,000 


TUTTE CLEC 


$20,668,000 
$17,139,000 : 


During the last five years, there has been 
net reduction of $124,000,000 in the debt of 
the System in the hands of the public, 
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company is “Local Wholesale Groc- 
ers.” That would be printed on all 
checks, but on the pay roll checks, 
underneath the word “Local Whole- 
sale Grocers,” would be the words 
“Pay Roll Account.” Then, new em- 
ployees sorting these checks, would 
sort them to the two accounts. 

Perhaps it would be still better 
to have the regular account desig- 
nated as “Account Number One” 
and the pay roll account as “Ac- 
count Number Two.” But, what- 
ever the designation to distinguish 
between separate accounts owned 
by the same firm, this designation 
should be printed either above or 
below the signature in the lower 
right-hand corner. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a check 
designed by the Todd Company, 
Inc., and embodies the principle al- 
ready mentioned as well as several 
others which are important. 

First, the customer’s name is 
printed in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and the name of the bank and 
its transit number in the upper 
right-hand corner. The word “To” 
separates these two names. This is 
a very logical and a helpful ar- 
rangement. Jerry M. Rewis is writ- 
ing an order to the Union Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York, 
50-18, to pay to the order of some- 
one a certain sum of money. Jerry’s 
name is also printed under the sig- 
nature line so that any clerk sort- 
ing checks to the ledger accounts 
will make no mistake in sorting. 

Another good feature of this 
check is the big dollar sign. There 
can be no mistake as to where the 
numeral amount is. Furthermore, 
the numeral amount is on the right- 
hand end where bank clerks always 
look for it. 

Note also that the date of the 
check and the check number is in 
the lower left-hand corner. This is 
a good place for these two items. It 
is almost never necessary for a 
sorter or a lister to refer to the 
date. These two operators find all 
that they need on the right-hand 
end of this check. They can hold 
down a package of checks and turn 
over the right-hand end of each 


one with the thumb, as is often’ 


done, and find everything neces- 
sary on checks printed as this one 
is. The check number is of interest 
only to the writer of the check. He 
can find it just as easily where it is 
located on this form as if it were 
located elsewhere. 

A transit clerk in a bank other 
than the Union Trust Company will 
find it much easier to handle this 
check because the Union Trust 
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4. Here are three ways in which the 
account name may be printed above 
the signature. One form allows for the 
signature of any authorized official, 
another one allows for the signature 
of the president and treasurer, and the 
third allows for the signature of either 
the assistant secretary or the treasurer. 


transit number is in the upper 
right-hand corner and the numeral 
amount is in the right place. Those 
two items are all that the transit 
clerk needs to have so, this check 
can be handled quickly and accu- 
rately both in the bank on which 
it is drawn and in clearing banks. 

Number 4 shows the right-hand 
end of three checks on which the 
name of the account is printed. One 
has a space for any signature de- 
sired, another has a space for the 
signature of the president and the 
treasurer, and the third has one 
line on which either the assistant 
secretary or -the treasurer may 
sign. A sorter is not concerned with 
the authenticity of the signature, 
so he can sort quickly and accu- 
rately by the printed account name. 

Bankers Monthly recommends 
that all bank officers enter upon a 





~ 


campaign to urge all customers to 
use imprinted checks with the cus- 
tomer’s account name printed in 
the lower right-hand corner. 


Protests Brought Results 


I was glad to see your article on 
“Checks That Cause Errors” in the 
January 1944, Bankers Monthly. 
Freak checks have been one of my 
pet peeves for a long time. 


Just recently, a nearby city was 
paying its employees with a form 
that had little resemblance to a 
check except in size. I wrote a 
letter to the City Comptroller 
pointing out the difficulties of han- 
dling and suggesting that when the 
supply of forms was exhausted that 
he contact a banker and design a 
new form. 


The letter was not answered so, 
each time we got one of these checks 
thereafter, we marked off all sym- 
bols and numbers with red pencil 
and wrote figures for the correct 
amount of the check in large red 
pencil numerals at the right side of 
the check where the amount should 
have been, but was not. 

Within a few months, the form 
was redesigned and is now satis- 
factory. Whether our mutilation of 
checks had anything to do with the 
change or not, we do not know but 
at least it kept our objections con- 
tinuously before the offender. Per- 
haps that scheme might work in 
some other difficult cases. 

The letter we wrote was as fol- 
lows: 


Gentlemen: 


Your new card payroll checks are 
just about as -poorly designed as 
they could possibly be for rapid 
handling by bank clerks. 

The written amount is very light- 
ly printed and the check number is 
where an ordinary check would 
carry the dollar and cents figures. 


It does seem unfortunate that 
these freak checks are becoming 
more common every day, some of 
them apparently designed to hide the 
amount rather than make it prom- 
inent for easy handling. Perhaps 
you don’t care, but we hope our 
protest may influence you to seek 
the advice of your banker when the 
present supply of forms runs out.— 
W. C. Hubbell, President, Harvard 
State Bank, Harvard, III. 


The two most important rules in 
banking are: Keep the customer’s 
banking affairs confidential; and 


keep his money and property safe. 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


- « « $5,537,595,431.67 
This amount, amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of ail 
future policy benefits. 
Policyholders’ Funds . . 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years. 


ee ee ° 
t yment in 1944 to those icy- 
holders eligible to receive them. policy 


255,604,009.54 


105,674,814.00 


$2,027,949.91 


bligations . 
Claims in process of settlement, ‘estimated 
claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc, 


Taxes Due orAccrued . . 20,523,324.00 
Includes estimated amount of tenes payable in 
1944 on the business of 1943. 


Reserve for Investments . 62,347,000.00 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . - «+ «© + 23,495,304.45 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . ... + + $6,057,267,833.57 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
o « cc cc $2,353,375,600.15 
$2,181,141,867.14 
Canadian Government. . 172,233,733.01 





a a ce a ere 
U. S. State and Municipal 48,213,934.88 
Conon Provincial and 


unicipal. .« « « e 89,749,717.58 
Railroad . . 2 «© © « 547,354,089.75 
Public Utilities . . » * 829,416,829.35 
Industrial and Miscel- 


lameous. « « « © « §14,181,484.06 


EN CaP a See ter ae ee ee ee ae 87,370,538.01 
All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


First Mortgage Loanson RealEstate... . 924,476,078.57 
Pesm. «© © © © © 87,981,134.22 
Other Property. . + « 836,494,944.35 

Loans on Policies 408,746,108.58 


Made to policyholders on on the security of their 
policies. 


Real Estate Owned “ee ee 366,977,963.12 


Includes $59,821, 102 96 yoal estate under con- 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 
Os ack oe 8 6 Se Sie Ss oS 135,436,989.06 
Other Assets 158,504,218.48 
Premiums due and “deferred, interest ‘and conte 
due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,463,803,551.59 
Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 


cnn Seaman Cente eccoecceceoecec cece c S 14,525,000.00 
Soonenpesd fende eenetad ecees ee « 392,010,718.02 
These funds, represen’ bout 7% of the obligations, serve as a 
cushion against posal ve Re Ay RAF a A 
ditions. 
NOTE: —Assets carried at $304,333,580. ~! in the above statement are 
blic officials uirements of law or 
p> a By Fe business yp in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of \ 


Life insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . . . $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1943 . . = 2,,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 . . 554,873,243.55 


April, 1944 


Realism...now and after the war 



















ee ee 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 
and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 

While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 
few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 

They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 
toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 
face economic hardships. 

They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of : 
nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 

Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
some 29 billion dollars of life insurance, 

In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
lizing character during the postwar period. 

This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


al 
Frederick H. Ecker, P) 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON Avenuz, New Yorz 10, N. Y¥. 


r 1 
METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE Co. ! 
| 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
1 Please send me a copy of your annual report | 
| to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- | 
ing for the Peace.” ; 
: Name ; 
| 

| Street and Number | 
| | 
_ Seria | 
, RTE GE SIS 
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The Federal Reserve Board 





Explains Its Stand On “Exchange” 


There has been much misunderstanding on the subject of 
exchange charges and their absorption—especially by the 
general public (including congressmen). It would seem to 
be a good idea for each banker to prepare something on the 
subject for his local newspaper. Herewith is information 
reprinted from the February Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


HE proposal in S. 1642 and in 

the companion bill in the House 
of Representatives, H.R. 3956, 
would relax the existing statutory 
prohibition to the extent that ex- 
change of collection charges might 
be absorbed by a member bank as 
an inducement to a depositor, bank 
or otherwise, to maintain an ac- 
count with it. 

Senator Maybank, in introduc- 
ing the bill in the Senate, stated: 
“The substance of the bill is to pro- 
hibit the Federal Reserve from in- 
terpreting a law to the effect that 
small banks are unable to charge 





SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 


personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 
_ PUBLIC 
ANU COING 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Location of Non-Par Banks 








Par ‘Non-Par 








Banks Banks 

Alabama ‘ 89 127 
Arizona. . 12 énis 
Arkansas 94 + 128 
California . ; 194 , 
Colorado. hi 139 
Connecticut 116 
Delaware. 4l 
District of Columbia 22 ce 
Florida. . 77 88 
Georgia . valth 80 263 
Idaho... 47 aon 
Illinois. . : 816 12 
Indiana. . 493 3 
Iowa... 491 Axe 
Kansas. . 625 2 
Kentucky . ; 379 10 
Louisiana. 42 104 
Maine. . 66 “A e- 
Maryland 175 
Massachusetts 192 fe 
Michigan. | 442 1 
Minnesota | 250 420 
Mississippi. 27 174 
Missouri. . a 499 94 
Montana. ; 89 21 
Nebraska. 250 154 
Nevada.... 10 ie 
New Hampshire } 65 
New Jersey..... fl 350 
New Mexico. | 4l 
New York. 7 699 ‘ 
North Carolina 72 127 
North Dakota | 45 ill 
. ae 681 sat 
Oklahoma. | 372 12 
Oregon... . | 68 1 
Pennsylvania | 267 ene 
Rhode Island } es 
South Carolina | 31 114 
South Dakota 64 98 
Tennessee . | 128 166 
Texas.... 7 758 88 
Utah... ; 57 sa 
Vermont. 71 : 
Virginia. . 276 37 
Washington 106 22 
West Virginia | 174 | 6 
Wisconsin 415 } 145 
—— 55 

11,501 


otal. 





exchange and larger banks are un- 
able to absorb the country bank’s 
exchange.” 

The Board hastens again to state 
that it has not interpreted section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act 
(which is the statute in question) 
to the effect that small banks are 
unable to charge exchange. 

“Exchange” is the name applied 
to charges exacted by some banks 
for paying checks drawn upon them 
by their customers when presented 
through the mails for payment. 

There are some 2,500 exchange- 
charging banks. These are known 
as non-par banks because they do 


not remit at par. Other banks which 
remit at par are known as par banks 
and total in number about 11,500, 
of which about 4,800 are not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. There are 20 states and the 
District of Columbia in which no 
banks charge exchange and in 
which all of the 4,763 banks remit 
at par. 

The Board’s September, 1943, 
ruling has been characterized as an 
attempt to enforce par clearance. 
This charge is not in accordance 
with the facts. The board has re- 
peatedly stated that it favors par 
clearance and it is, of course, a fact 
that the question of absorption of 
exchange is inextricably involved 
in the question of par clearance, as 
it is also with other questions. 

On the other hand, to charge that 
the ruling was directed at the 
2,500 non-par banks disregards the 
fact that the ruling applied to a 
member bank which was absorbing 
the exchange, not charging it, as 
well as the fact that the ruling 
could result in causing member 
banks desirous of resorting to the 
practice to decide to withdraw 
from the Federal Reserve System. 
The Board recognizes that the final 
determination of the question of 
par clearance is one for appropriate 
legislative bodies, Congress has al- 
ready enacted legislation which re- 
quires remission at par of all checks 
collected by Federal Reserve Banks. 
The legislation to which the Board 
refers is known as the “Hardwick 
Amendment” to section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act. It was enacted 
in 1917 and reads as follows: 

“Provided, further, That nothing 
in this or any other section of this 
act shall be construed as prohibit- 
ing a member or non-member bank 
from making reasonable charges, 
to be determined and regulated by 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 


eral Reserve System, but in no case 
(Continued on page 176) 
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local Burrough 
may be © 
you. Or you 


special ass 
e Burroughs re 
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changing 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


For best performance and 
maximum production from 
your Burroughs machines, 
arrange for periodic in- 
spection, lubrication and 
adjustment. Burroughs to- 
day provides more custom— 
ers than ever with this 
efficient protection. All 
service is rendered on 
your premises, at modest 
cost, by factory-trained, 


factory-—controlled service 


men whose work is fully 
guaranteed by Burroughs. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


Burroughs carbon papers, 
ribbons, roll paper and 
other supplies for all 
makes of office machines 
meet the exacting speci- 
fications established by 
Burroughs’ long experience 
with business machines and 
supplies. Burroughs Dis-— 
count Purchase Plans save 
you 10% to 40%. Your local 
Burroughs office will de- 
liver supplies as needed, 
to assure freshness and 
avoid storage problems. 


a 
Burroy ae p 
ighs is ‘ { 
delivering ab Nene a = 
= jen; 
of the most pre-i 


“for outstonding 
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Three of the first 


one hundred 
largest banks offer 


ThriftiCheck 


Of the one hundred largest banks 
as listed by the American Banker, 
three with the combined total re- 
sources of $809,000,000 have 
announced ThriftiCheck no-mini- 
mum-balance service within the 
last few months. 

ThriftiCheck is used by a repre- 
sentative list in the second and 
third largest hundred as well. 


To be the oldest bank is no credit 
to present management, but to con- 
tinue to be the first redounds to the 
bank’s credit. Leadership is both an 
inheritance and a responsibility. 

These, the older banks, are for- 
tunate in having passed down to 
them the oldest and largest check- 
ing accounts in their respective 
communities. Nevertheless, they 
have not hesitated to offer a new 
checking service designed to attract 
and meet the need of the man on 
the street and the woman in the 
home, to make it available to the 
mechanic, school teacher and sec- 
retary. 

How can a bank place a mone- 
tary value on the goodwill of the 
masses in these days of rapidly 
changing trends of thought? 






The banker needs the goodwill of — 


the masses and they need banking 
services, such as ThriftiCheck. 





BANKERS 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


New York, 5 


31 Nassau Street 


(Continued from page 174) 
to exceed 10 cents per $100 or frac- 
tion thereof, based on the total of 
| checks and drafts presented at any 


| time, for collection or payment of 


checks and drafts and remission 
therefor by exchange or otherwise; 
but no such charges shall be made 
against the Federal Reserve banks.” 


It will be noted that, by virtue 
of this provision of law, about 6,700 
member banks are prohibited from 
| charging exchange on checks pre- 
| sented by Federal Reserve Banks. 
| Checks on some 4,800 non-member 
| banks are collected through the 
| Federal Reserve collection facilities 
' which, under this amendment, in- 
volves remission at par. Since a fair 
estimate would be that 90% or 
more of the amount of all out-of- 
town checks are collected through 
the Federal Reserve collection sys- 
tem, the practical effect -of the 
Hardwick Amendment is to pro- 
hibit all member banks from 
charging exchangesand to require 
all non-member banks wishing to 
| avail themselves of Federal Reserve 
| collection facilities to forego mak- 

ing any such charges. 


In the current discussion of the 
Board’s September, 1943, ruling at 
the hearing it has been stated that 
many of the non-par banks will be 
forced to close if member banks are 
not permitted to absorb the ex- 
change charges which they make. 
| This is on the theory that if mem- 
| ber banks do not absorb the charges 
| but pass them back to their cus- 
tomers, the pressure from these 
customers will result finally in the 
abandonment of exchange charges. 


The Board makes no such predic- 
| tion. It does aver, however, that 
| there are in the same states, in the 
counties, and often in the same 
towns equally small national or 
state member banks which, for all 
practical purposes, cannot charge 
| exchange and which are living and 
| competing with non-par banks 
| which do. 


| Now it is proposed that member 
| banks be authorized to absorb the 
exchange the non-par banks charge. 
Here again, it is inconceivable to 
the Board that the Congress would 
authorize member banks to absorb 
exchange charges for small non- 
par banks when equally small 
member banks are prohibited from 
making such charges. 








Study employees on the basis of 
errors. 


Use colored tabs to simplify sort- 
| ing. 





A Depositor Tells 
His Side Of The 
Exchange Controversy 


(Continued from page 160) 


The grasping, avaricious practice 
of exchange constitutes a burden 
upon commerce—one that will not 
be long endured. 

True, businessmen may protect 
themselves by demanding that their 
customers add exchange to their 
checks, or by charging the deduc- 
tion back, or even by demanding 
cashier’s checks ‘or postal money 
orders, as Mr. Peters, of Loveland, 
Colorado, pointed out. 

All of these things they have 
done and are doing, often to the 
consternation of the bankers in- 
volved, who are rather hard put 
to it to explain to their depositors 
why their checks are not worth 
one hundred cents on the dollar. 

Businessmen may also protect 
themselves in other ways, as is evi- 
denced by the recently enacted 
legislation in Iowa. 

There is a job of housecleaning 
to be done. It ought to be done by 
the bankers, because it is their 
house and should be their problem; 
but they have dragged in their in- 
laws by their purse strings, and 
those in-laws propose to grab a 
broom and do a little sweeping on 
their own account, 

Probably that sounds somewhat 
blunt; but business has received 
blunt, inconsiderate treatment at 
the hands of that small minority of 
bankers from whose short-sighted- 
ness this entire problem stems, and 
will react with all the vigor at its 
command, not in retaliation but in 
self-defense and in the interest of 
sound banking, and, hence, of sound 
business. It takes heart from the 
fact that most bankers, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and, above all, 
Justice are on its side. 


Sound Policies For Bank 
Management 


By Robert G. Rodkey. Published by 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th Street, 
New York City, 224 pages, cloth, 
price $4. 

The author is professor of bank- 
ing and investment at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This was evidently 
written for Professor Rodkey’s 
classes and is a very broad survey 
of bank management. In Part I, is 
Simple Problems in Bank Manage- 
ment; Part II: Liquidity; Part III: 
Solvency; Part IV: Public Rela- 
tions; Part V: Interrelationships of 
Topmost Management. 
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Bankers Conventions 


National Associations 


April 16-19—Spring Meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council, A.B.A., Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

May II1- 12—-National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, The Waldorf As- 
toria, New York, N. Y 

June 6-8—American baat of Banking, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 18-July 1—Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

September 19-20—National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Ho- 
tel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 24-27—A.B.A., Chicago. 


State Associations 


April 11-12—Florida, George Washington 
Hotel, Jacksonville. 

April 28-29—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque. 

May 5-6—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 

May 9-10—Tennessee, Nashville. 

May 10—South Carolina, Hotel Colum- 
bia, Columbia. 

May 11-13—New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City. 

May 15-17—Missouri, Kansas City. 

May 16-17—Mississippi. 

May 16-18—Texas, Dallas. 

May 17-18—Ohio, Columbus. 

May 17-18—Kansas, Topeka 

May 18-19—Alabama, Jefferson Davis Ho- 
tel, Montgomery. 

May 18-20—Colorado, Denver. 

May 19—New Hampshire, Manchester 
(Tentative). 

May 22-24—Arkansas, 
Hot Springs. 
May 24-25—California, 
tel, Pasadena. 
May 24-25—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis. 

May 24-25—Pennsylvania, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 

May 24-25—Illinois, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

May 25-26—Maryland, (Ten- 
tative). 

May 28-30—Oregon, Benson Hotel, Port- 
land. 

June 2—Washington, 
tive). 

June 2-3—West Virginia, Charleston. 

June 8-9—Wisconsin, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

June 12—North Dakota, Fargo. 

June 13-14—Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul. 

June 15-16—Michigan, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit. 

June 23-25—Maine, Poland Spring. 

June 24—Utah, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

September 3-4—Iowa, Des Moines. 


Arlington Hotel, 


Huntington Ho- 


Baltimore 


Spokane (Tenta- 


At a dinner given February 21, 
31 new members joined the Marine 
Trust Company’s Quarter Century 
Club. This is an organization which 
was founded in 1941 with an orig- 
inal membership of 87 who had 
served the Marine Trust Company 
for 25 years or longer. The inclusion 
of 21 men and 10 women at the 
dinner brought the total member- 
ship to 152. The senior member is 
Percy W. Darby, vice president at 
the Head Office, whose connection 
with the company dates back to 
1888. 
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AvE time for overburdened post 
S offices and avoid confusion by 
giving your mailroom personnel these 
new Postal Rates, effective March 26. 
@ FIRST CLASS LOCAL MAIL—Old rate 

of 2c per ounce increased to 3c. 

@ AiR MAIL—Old rate of 6c per ounce 
increased to 8c. (Rate to and from 
overseas members of the Armed 
Forces is unchanged.) 

@ PARCEL POST AND OTHER FOURTH 
CLASS MAIL—Old rates increased 
3%, or lc, whichever is greater. 

@ MONEY ORDERS, C.0.D., REGISTERED 
and INSURED MAIL—F ees increased. 


Altend the Annual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N.Y. 


Observe Thou 


hale 


Now in Effect 





Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Postal Scale 


COMPLETE RATE CHART AVAILABLE 
A detailed schedule of new rates, 
suitable for your mailroom wall, is 
available without charge—phone our 
nearest office or write us direct. 

It is important that your mailroom 
gets this new information—also that 
your postal and parcel post scales 
have corrected charts—for the mail- 
room is “the heart of every office” 
upon which all departments depend. 

Plan now for an up-to-date, post- 
war mailroom with modern, mail- 
handling equipment—a CoMMERCIAL 
ContRots specialist will help you. 







COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC 


hester N sta lal aa 


s and Agenc 
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How To Speak Effectively 
(Continued from page 159) 

I have personal experience, per- 
sonal motivation....the desire to 
do something about the situation 
....and a message, the hope for a 
simpler tax form. 

After you have your idea, your 
experience, your motivation: 


Step Three: State It In One 
Sentence 
Now that you have your message 
in one sentence, let’s look it over. 
Does it satisfy you? Is it a sentence 
that would stick in your memory 
if someone else were to say it? I 


thought so. Very well, let’s make 
that sentence unforgettable. This 
is not easy, but it can be done. 
More, it must be done. 


Step Four: Make Your Key 
Sentence Memorable 


In working over your key sen- 
tence; keep in mind these three 
aids to memory: 

1. Most people will remember 
a thing they can associate with 
some other thing they already 
know. 

2. Most people will remember an 
idea if the illustration is exagger- 
ated. 








Federal Intermediate Credit Bank - 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Investment 
Diversification 


Substantial investors . . such as commercial and 


savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 


business institutions . . seek diversity for their 


portfolios. This desirable quality is inherent in 
debentures issued, under the Federal Farm Loan Act as 
amended, by the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 
As joint and several obligations of the issuing 

banks, these debentures provide a desirable medium 
for safe employment of short term funds. They 


are backed by sound agricultural paper, 


varied widely in region and enterprise, plus 


combined assets of the twelve obligors. Maturities 


range from three months to one year and are 


available in denominations of $5,000 to $100,000. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Inquiries respecting monthly offerings by dealers and dealer banks of 
requests for further pertinent information should be addressed to 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
31 NAssau STREET, New York 5, N. Y. 


3. Most people will remember an 
idea or a story that has dramatic 
action in it. 

A famous advocate of peace 
points out that our investments and 
loans abroad helped to get America 
into the World War of 1914-1918 
....“The roll of drums on the bat- 
tlefield is inevitably tied up with 
the tinkle of the cash register back 
home” See the picture? 

An international news analyst 
points out that the Spanish War 
was a proving ground for modern 
methods used by the great powers 
....“This spring the grass will be 
very green in Spain, green with 
the richness of the blood and bones 


How To Decide What To Say 


1. Get a message: 

2. Base it on your personal ex- 
perience; 

3. Write it down in one sen- 
tence; 


4. Make that key sentence 
memorable. 


of the men who have been plowed 
under on fallow fields of War.” Can 
you visualize it? 

Suppose you have had an ex- 
perience common to many of us: 
You have long been overtaxed on 
your house. This excessive taxation 
has so reduced its value that your 
equity in the property is fast dis- 
appearing. Funds gained by this 
taxation have been dissipated on 
political slush funds, on the main- 
tenance of machine politics. It has 
not only happened to you, but to 
scores of other people in your 
neighborhood. You want a memor- 
able key sentence to present the 
problem to them. 

You might say. “Unbearable tax- 
ation is ruining real estate values, 
and the money is being spent in 
foolish and undesirable ways which 
must stop.” 

Too long, too complicated; too 
abstract. Let’s try it again: “The 
power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy, and we are being destroyed 
to support politicians who care 
nothing for us.” 

Better, but still too long. It is still 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 11 

1. d, e; 2. a; 3. d; 4. d; 5. c; 6. b; 
4. € Bef Be; 20. Bs Tl. a; be; 
12. b; 13. b; 14. d; 15. a; 16. a, b. c; 
17. c; 18. a; 19. a; 20. d. 
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hard to remember in its entirety. 
Let’s make it concrete, dramatic, 
paint a definite picture. 

“Our homes are being sacrificed 
upon the altar of patronage!” 

Fine! Homes, sacrifice, altar, pa- 
tronage. All terms that are concrete, 
dramatic, easily visualized, that 
paint a definite word picture. This 
is your memorable key sentence. 

You can’t poke a hole in a brick 
wall with a boxing glove. You need 
a steel drill. You can’t drive an 
idea into a man’s head with an ab- 
straction. You need a sentence with 
a cutting edge. A good message 
needs an unforgettable key sen- 
tence. 

William Jennings Bryan, in his 
famous speech on the income tax, 
talked fluently in favor of taxation 
based upon the ability to pay, and 
wound up his masterly argument 
with this: “They call that man a 
statesman whose ear is tuned to 
catch the slightest pulsations of a 
pocketbook, and denounce as a 
demagogue anyone who dares 
listen to the heartbeat of human- 
ity.” Can you see his picture? 


In Coming Articles You'll 
Learn— 


1. How to study the people in 
your audience and adopt your 
speech to their interests. 

2. How to analyze what you 
know about your subject. 

3. How to organize your 
knowledge. 


4. How to prepare your speech. 

5. How to speak without prep- 
aration. 

6. How to prepare on an 
assigned subject. 

7. How to impress your audi- 
ence. 

8. How to modulate your voice 
to create desired effects. 

9. How to speak effectively on 
the radio. 





Manufacturers Help 
Your Customers 


Most manufacturers who dis- 
tribute their products nationally 
aid their dealers in many valuable 
ways. Some of them aid their deal- 
ers’ customers. An outstanding 
manufacturer which does the latter 
is the Ralston Purina Company of 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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E BANKS AND BANKERS DIVISION 

of The First National Bank of 
Chicago is composed of officers who, 
because of long years of experience and 
nation-wide contacts, assure correspond- 
ent banks of exceptionally prompt and 
efficient handling of all bank-to-bank 


transactions. 


We invite your Chicago business. 


John J. Anton 


BANKS AND BANKERS DIVISION 
Thomas J. Nugent 


Vice-Presidents 


Harold W. Lewis 


Melvin H. Thies 


Verne L. Bartling 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


Leland L. Hobbs Charles F. Newhall 


Edward Decker 


Assistant Cashiers 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


' Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* 


Some months ago, it instituted 
what it called “Purina’s food for 
victory crusade.” In this, it went 
direct to those farmers who pro- 
duce the meats for our nation. 
291,377 producers have not only 
been called upon, but have filled 
out what the company calls “Feed 
Stretcher Action Sheets.” By doing 
this, they have enlisted in a cam- 
paign to produce more meat per 
dollar’s worth of feed. 

The company has issued two 
booklets, one called “Carrying On.” 
The other “What’s Your Quiz 
Score?” Every banker with farmer 
customers will be interested in these 








fascinating booklets, and may see 
in them a way to co-operate more 
specifically with farmers. 


Knoxville Now Allows 
Returns The Following Day 


The Knoxville Clearing House 
Association have voted to allow de- 
layed postings and also to return 
dishonored items the following day. 
In regard to large items, it is left 
to the discretion of each bank 
whether or not they may return 
the day presented or the following 
day. 
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One Improvement— 
Two Benefits 


(Continued from page 164) 


in the first column at the left, the 
lowest balance is 48% of the aver- 
age balance. In the next column, it 
is 67%. In the third column, it is 
79%. In the fourth column it is 
only 27%. And in the fifth column, 
it is 74%. 

By adding these five percent- 
ages, and dividing by five, we dis- 
cover that the average for the five 
months is 59%. That is, our credit 
allowance now is 59% of what it 
was with the old, more complicated 
schedule. Therefore, we earn more 
because our credit allowance is less. 

If the allowance by the old 
schedule was $1,000 for a given 
month, the allowance by the new 
schedule with exactly the same 
balances would be $590. Thus, we 
make an allowance of $410 less by 
the simplified method than by the 
more complicated method. In short, 
we save 41%. We think this is an 
important saving, but probably 
even more important in these days 
of rapid turnover of help is the 
saving in time for computing the 
credit allowance and the service 
charge. 


Customers Are Paying 10 
Cents Per Item 


The LaSalle National Bank of 
Chicago has a service charge sched- 
ule which is based upon a charge of 
10 cents per check written, and 10 
cents per deposit made, with an al- 





lowance for balance. For example: 
Balances of $300 or less have 10 
free checks and five free deposits, 
but they must pay $1.25 service 
charge per month regardless of the 
number of deposits and checks 
written. If they write more checks, 
or make more deposits than the al- 
lowance, they are charged 10 cents 
each. Those with deposits between 
$300 and $400 pay 50 cents a 
month, have six free checks, and 
five free deposits. Those with bal- 
ances of $400 to $500 pay 50 cents 
a month with eight free checks, and 
six free deposits. And so on. 


More lowa Banks Adopt a 
Simplified Service Charge 


The Carroll County State Bank 
and the Commercial Savings Bank 
of Carroll, Iowa, have announced 
to their patrons a simplified charge 
based entirely on activity. The 
schedule reads: Not over 5 checks, 
25 cents per month; not over 10 
checks, 50 cents per month; over 
10 checks, three cents for each 
check. 

Simple, isn’t it? 

That’s all there is to it. 

It is making a satisfactory earn- 
ing for the bank and saves a tre- 
mendous amount of work which 
was formerly needed in computing 
by a complicated service charge 
formula. 

In explaining the reason for not 
allowing earning balances, these 
banks told customers: “Balances 
cannot be a determining factor in 
ascertaining our cost in maintain- 





INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANCING has come into prominence 


in this country only in the past twenty-five years. During this 


period Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been associated as an 


original underwriter with 169 industrial issues aggregating 


over 2.1 billion dollars and representing 37 separate fields. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S.LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


ing an account because it is more 
difficult than formerly to keep these 
balances invested. Activity is a 
primary factor that must be given 
important consideration in arriv- 
ing at a fair and equitable service 
charge. We have made the cost so 
low that we feel everyone can af- 
ford this modern convenience, and 
yet we will be able, by making this 
small charge, to carry on until such 
time as conditions will warrant a 
change.” 


Another Bank Simplifies Its 
Service Charge Schedule 


The Security Trust Company of 
Wheeling, West Virginia has sim- 
plified its service charge schedule 
by making a flat rate of 4 cents per 
item. The following are considered 
as items: 

Checks paid against the deposi- 
tor’s account. 

Out-of-town checks deposited or 
cashed. 

Credits to the depositor’s account. 

The only variation from the 4- 
cent-per-item charge to everyone 
is, that those with a balance under 
a hundred dollars are charged a 
maintenance fee of 50 cents a 
month. And a certain number of 
free items are allowed according to 
balance. The $100 or less balance 
is allowed six free items; $100 to 
$200, four; $200 to $300, six; $300 
to $400, eight; $400 to $500, eleven; 
$500 to $600, fourteen; $600 to $700, 
sixteen; $700 to $800, nineteen; 
$800 to $900, twenty-one; $900 to 
$1,000, twenty-four. 

This eliminates computing credit, 
averaging the month’s balances, 
computing float reserves and loan- 
able balance, and some other oper- 
ations which are equipped with 
more complicated schedules. 

Instead of the earnings credit, a 
number of free checks are allowed 
and it is much quicker to compute 
this allowance where there is only 
one subtraction. This new simpli- 
fied schedule went into effect 
March 1. 


Money And International 
Trade 


By John B. Condliffe. Published by 
the Monetary Standards Inquiry, 
408 Graybar Building, New York 
City 17, Paper bound, 18 pages, 
price $.10. 

Professor Condliffe discusses the 
subject of an international money 
of account and points out the bene- 
fits of stabilization which may come 
from an international currency. 
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Automatic Control 


Because every subscriber of 
Bankers Monthly is vitally con- 
cerned with better, more effective 
administrative methods, they will 
be interested in a new book, Graph- 
A-Matic Management Control. 

The facts presented are based on 
several years’ intensive research. 
They provide a complete, authori- 
tative answer to many of the press- 
ing administrative problems faced 
by every business executive—posi- 
tive control of expanded operations, 
of conversion of facilities for the 
accelerated production of war prod- 
ucts, and of the many subsequent 
complexities presented in planning 
post-war manufacturing and dis- 
tribution activities. 

Effective operation answers to 
these problems are illustrated and 
described in this treatise which pre- 
sents the very latest method of con- 
trolling production, material, pro- 
curement, personnel, sales and ac- 
counting systems used successfully 
by 137 of the country’s most pros- 
perous business organizations. 

Graph-A-Matic Management Con- 
trol may be had free by writing 
Remmington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York. 


Two More Banks Simplify 
Charge Schedules 


The Sheldon National Bank and 
the Security State Bank of Sheldon, 
Iowa, have jointly announced a sim- 
plified service charge schedule 
which includes only two items: a 
50-cents-a-month maintenance 
charge, and a 5-cent-per-item ac- 
tivity charge. In order to compen- 
sate those with larger balances, an 
allowance of 3 free items per $100 
minimum balance is given as a 
credit. It is obvious that this saves 
a tremendous amount of time as 
compared to the necessity of de- 
termining the average balance, and 
computing credit on it, and then 
making allowance for float, re- 
serves, and various other schedule 
items. 


A Kansas Bank Gives No 
Credit On Small Balances 


We were interested in reading 
the article on service charges in 
your February issue. 

About eight years ago, all the 
banks of the county agreed on a so- 
called uniform charge, the basis of 
which was one free check for each 
$10 balance, with some extras 
added. 

We operated on the basis of the 
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The tarmer of tomorrow rising standard of living by providing 


Today the whole world watches him an expanding a more de- 
ae in his struggle to ease the pendable market . . . more assurance 
calls for FOOD. The war has of a profit fora job well done. 
to bring out his importance As the farmer works the soil so that 
but this importance itself is nothing it bears more and more, he, at the 
new, for agriculture has always been same time will carefully preserve its 
thé foundation stone of our nation. wealth and prevent erosion. He re- 
The needs of the future mark the alizes that he sim ly holds the land in 
farmer as a man with a mission. trust for the we of the nation and 
We now know that there has never _ willi tection — richness for suc- 
been enough food for all . . . that so- 
called “‘ luses” were the result of To attain in hie 7 full, just place in the 
poor distribution. The farmer must world the farmer must first have 
ae only provide Sago = to give mil- MODERN FARM MACHINERY. 
lions more pure a proper diet, but For these reasons, The Farm Ma- 
also enough to eep pace with the de- chinery Dealer of the future may well 
business man in his 


mands of a continually rising stand- be the leadi 
ard of living, and 


an industry which community. ers, too, can serve 

will use more and more products of and profit in this development. 

the farm. Get all cezee into THE BIG 
And onan the world of the future SCRAP NOW 


iE roe tasks to the farmer, - 


Back the _ Pag Sav- 


also give him a steadily ings Bonds and Keep ’ we 


enErE Wawesous Nous POWER PLEMENT Cone ANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 





county agreement until December, 
1943, when the conditions forced us 
to establish a new schedule of 
charges. We looked over a lot of 
schedules, and did a lot of figuring, 
and finally adopted the schedule 
below as the simplest, fairest, and 
easiest to compute both for us and 
the customer. 

This schedule has increased our 
service charge income about two 
and one-half times over the former. 
There has been practically no com- 
plaint from our customers. We have 
the reputation of trying to treat our 
customers fair, and they seem to 
have taken our statement at its face. 
Very few accounts escape at least 
a small charge. 


Schedule of Monthly Service 
Charge 


Five cents per check, with a min- 
imum charge of 25 cents if balance 
goes below $100 during the month. 

Five cents per check on all ac- 
counts with a minimum balance of 
$100 to $250. No credit for balance. 

On accounts with a minimum 
balance over $250, five cents each 
for the first ten checks, with a credit 
of ten cents per $100 on the lowest 
balance of the month, on all checks 
over ten. 

Three cents each on all out-of- 
town checks.—W. W. Patterson, 
president, the City State Bank, 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 
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Help Prevent Loss From 
Bad Checks 


More than 4,000 banks have co- 
operated with the United States 
Secret Service “Know Your En- 
dorser—Require Identification”cam- 
paign by distributing a folder, “7 
Cautions on Cashing Checks,” to 
their commercial customers. 


This folder, which is furnished 
free with the bank’s imprint by the 
Hammermill Paper Company, lists 
a seven-point warning to all mer- 
chants and businessmen who are 
called upon to cash checks for 
strangers. The folder is arranged 
so that it can be hung near the 
cash register for quick and ready 
reference by the storekeeper and 
his clerks. 

Some banks have had their tell- 
ers give out the folders to business 
customers. Others have enclosed 
them with statements sent to these 
accounts. Hammermill reports that 
scores of these banks have ex- 
pressed their approval of the folder 
and the way it helps prevent losses 
because of forged checks and en- 
dorsements. 

The “7 Cautions” folder is still 
available to banks which wish to 
place it in the hands of their busi- 
ness customers. It may be had free 
in quantity, imprinted with the 
bank’s name and address, from 
check suppliers, or direct, on re- 
quest, from the Safety Paper Divi- 


THE GRAND COMPANY .. 
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What Is It? 


Here is a new guessing game. Is the form shown here a state- 
ment? Is it a weigh ticket? Is it a check? Is it negotiable? For how 
much is it aoa 

This item turned up in a transit letter in a city bank far from 
Iowa. There was no item on the letter for $165.30. There was no item 
for $14.32. 

If you were proving the cash letter, what amount would you 
have listed? Surely this type of item should be refused. It is not 
a negotiable instrument. Its total value is not shown unless you 
add 165.30 and 14.32. Then you discover that the drawer intended 
to convey to John Subert $179.62. 

The way to get rid of such confusing items is to send them back 
promptly to the bank from which they were received with the 
notation that they are not negotiable instruments and cannot be 
handled as cash items. 


...Weight 


Payable Through 
SOMEBODY'S STATE BANK 
72-651 Somewhere, lowa 


sion, Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


What Industry Is Doing 
About The ‘Non-Par 
Clearance Of Checks 


(Continued from page 157) 


There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


proper service charges. We know 
the value of a sound banking sys- 
tem and we know too that when 
service charges are put into effect 
the law of competition comes into 
play. The banking business is like 
any other business in the sense that 
it too must rest upon a sound need 
for the institution and a fair charge 
for its services. If it can’t meet 
these standards, the value of its 
existence is doubtful—Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York, New 
York, 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way”’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service ‘ ices = , 

very should have an alarm 
te, ae connected with the police station 
for—we’re going to have more 


holdups. 
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Wall Charts Facilitate 
Training Of |. B. M. 
Operators And Sorters 


(Continued from page 166) 


beside each operator and can be read 
from a sitting position. We have also 
prepared a similar chart of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank par list for the 
Sixth District to facilitate the sort- 
ing of non-par items of which we 
have a considerable volume. 

Not only do these charts reduce 
the time for learning the par list 
and the sorts but they also increase 
production and reduce the number 
of errors. Even the more experi- 
enced proof operators and sorters 
may be doubtful about certain 
items. The correct sort can now be 
verified with very little lost time 
or inconvenience, and consequently, 
there is less guess work. 

Of course, it is not possible to 
have the entire Federal Reserve par 
list on the chart. In actual practice, 
however, most of our transit sort- 
ing is done by states and the great 
majority of non-par items are Sixth 
District items so that the Sixth Dis- 
trict par list serves for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
actual amount of time that has been 
saved by the use of these charts be- 
cause so much of the advantage is 
in shortening the training period 
and in reducing the number of 
errors. We are satisfied, however, 
that the time saved more than jus- 
tifies the printing of the charts. 

We also hang the no-par list 
charts near the tellers’ cages in or- 
der to assist them in determining 
whether exchange is to be collected 
on the out-of-town items cashed 
or deposited. Some of our inexperi- 
enced tellers have failed to collect 
the exchange charges on non-par 
items in certain instances and we 
believe that the number of such 
errors will be substantially reduced. 

While banks in other sections of 
the country do not have the same 
problem in handling non-par items 
that the banks in this district have, 
the plan of using a wall sorting 
chart in connection with the train- 
ing of sorters and I. B. M. proof 
operators should prove helpful in 
any bank. 


Financing Inventory On 
Field Warehouse Receipts 
By Neil H. Jacoby and Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Published by the National 
Bureau Of Economic Research, 1819 


Broadway, New York, 90 pages, 
cloth bound, price $1.50. 
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NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars and 
Stripes, Cletrac is 
proud to be flying the 
Army and Navy E and 
the Minute Man flags. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bohds 
by pay roll deduction. 





THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


@ But nature needs coaxing and constant atten- 
tion for maximum results. The primitive farmer 
coaxed nature at little investment with a 
crooked stick drawn by a beast of burden. 
The modern farmer does his coaxing by equip- 
ment of many horsepower, at high investment. 

High investment requires financing and credit. 
In this, the banks of America have done splendid 
work by aiding both implement dealer and 
implement user stay in business through sound 
financing programs. 
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The authors state that this meth- 
od of financing imventory is likely 
to be much more used following 
the war than ever before. Those 
bankers who have had experience 
on field warehouse receipts know 
that they are some of the best loans 
available. This book explains how 
the plan is operated, advantages in 
using field warehousing, demon- 
strates its suitability to a small 
business and suggests that it may 
be suitable for aiding the disposal 
of surplus commodities. The book 
may be obtained from National 
Bureau Of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 


The Place Of Silver In 
Monetary Reconstruction 


By H. Mitchell. Published by The 
Monetary Standards Inquiry, 408 
Graybar Building, New York 17, 
N. Y., price $.10. 


Professor Mitchell is Professor of 
Political Economy at McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and his discussion is one of a 
series in a study of an international 
money standard. Those who are 
following this type of study, will 
find this a good outline of the sub- 
ject. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JoTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below — it's easier than a letter —to get 
our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 
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— Systems ist Telephone Index 

115 Interest Caleulators 182 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
116 Interest Computing Machines Recorders 

117 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 

118 A. 

119 Lamps, 

120 a 

121 Lamps, Stenographers 

122 Lamps, Teller and Counter 


129 Mats - . 
130 Metered Mail Systems 
131 Money Orders 


OO LT PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PERKY POSTCARD SSIOEIO 


Protectograph Is A Trade- 
mark—Not A Common Noun 


The following letter and memo 
will be both interesting and help- 
ful to our readers: 


“Our attention has been called 
to a natural missuse of the word 
“Protectograph” in the Monthly 
Quiz columns of your November, 
1943, issue. 


“We continually make every ef- 
fort to prevent this trademark 
name from being used as a common 
noun or verb. The reason is ob- 
vious. Public acceptance of these 
words as being generally descrip- 
tive of all products of a certain 
kind can eventually destroy their 
value to the companies which own 
them. While it is flattering, of 
course, for our machines to have 
such wide acceptance that there 
is a tendency on the part of the 
public to call all checkwriters Pro- 
tectographs, the danger inherent in 
the growth of this misuse destroys 
any pleasure we might get from 
such usage. 


“We don’t want you to think that 
a serious harm has been done but 
will appreciate your co-operation 
in avoiding and asking others to 
avoid the use of our registered 
trademark as a generic term.”— 
F. D. Scandling, Advertising Man- 
ager, The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The editor asked for more infor- 
mation on this point and received 
the following opinion from the pat- 
ent department of the Todd Com- 
pany: 

“The point in question has to do 
with the loss of distinctiveness 
through development into a ‘free’ 
trademark. There is a well-estab- 
lished doctrine that if, to the pub- 
lic, an article has become generally 
known only by a certain name, that 
name must be considered descrip- 


tive of the thing manufactured, and 


ENVELOPES 


° 
ee eis napa bana wet ne cakawnns bea : + Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
| aes. Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Naily & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Please have sent us buying information on............ 


partment Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street - - - 5 
el 
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not the trademark to denote the 
source or the manufacturer. A sub- 
stantial example is set forth by the 


manner in which reference was 
made of ‘Protectograph’ in the 
Monthly Quiz included in the No- 
vember, 1943, issue of Bankers 
Monthly. 

“The fact that a trademark has 
achieved such wide popularity, that 
it becomes a word of the language, 
does not mean a loss of the trade- 
mark rights to the original user. The 
fate of the word rests largely with 
the original user or trademark 
owner. As I have repeatedly ‘Ser- 
moned from the Mount’—owners of 
well-known trademarks _ should 
make proper use of their marks and 
make every effort to prevent their 
trademarks from being used as 
common nouns or verbs, and from 
becoming generic terms. Unless 
care is taken and attention directed 
to watching dictionaries and pub- 
lications, the public is likely to refer 
to the articles by their respective 
names without mention that such 
name is part of the trademark 
right.” 


New Bond Safekeeping 
Service 


This service includes a tray de- 
signed to hold the bonds of 100 ac- 
counts. Each envelope will accom- 
modate 20 entries and the bank is 
supposed to charge 25 cents per en- 
try. There is a potential income of 
$5 per account or a potential in- 
come of $500 for a completely filled 
tray. One of the advantages of 
maintaining safekeeping accounts 
for bonds is that a customer desir- 
ing to withdraw bonds, usually does 
so to redeem them, and may be sold 
a loan instead. 

It would seem advisable there- 
fore, for a loan officer to handle the 
safekeeping accounts, especially the 
withdrawals. The system includes 
the filing trays with an ABC guide, 
file envelopes with the bank’s name 
printed on them, pass books for the 
customer to carry as his record, 
newspaper advertising mats, radio 
announcements, advertising folders 
and ledger cards for the bank’s rec- 
ords. These materials are manufac- 
tured by the Steck Company, Bank 
Stationers, Austin 1, Texas. 


You Can Read This Index 
From Any Angle 


In many card files and corre- 
spondence files there are index tabs 
which are so close to others that the 
back one cannot be read. Then, too, 
there are those in bottom drawers 
or in high drawers which are diffi- 
cult to read. 

There is a plastic guide card tab, 
however, which can be read at any 
angle. It is made in the form of a 
magnifying cover for the printed 
words, and it is so designed that 
one cannot hide another. 





The surface of the plastic is 
curved and that is why it both mag- 
nifies and makes it possible to read 
the printing from any angle. 

In addition to the important 
quality of easy reading, these guides 
are made in six colors. The ABC 
guide in a file, for example, might 
be a clear color, subdivisions of 
each letter might be a red plastic, 
and a subdivision of those might be 
in green. There may be as many as 
five subdivisions under one main 
color. 

While the tab portion seems to be 
thicker than others, there actually 
is more room in a file when these 
guides are used, because the pro- 
jecting part is eftirely above the 
surface of the filed material, and 
the guide occupies no more room 
than the cardboard to which the 
tab is attached. 

These guides are made by C. L. 
Barkley & Co., 517 S. Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, and are available 
in any quantity for they are not 
made of critical material. 

They are made in all standard 
sizes. However, it is advisable to 
order as far ahead of your need as 
ner 
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Propel-Repel INK AND TYPEWRITER ERASER 


THE ERASER CO., Inc. 
Syracuse, 2, N.Y. 
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COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Coin Wrappers Night Depository Bags 

Bill Straps Seal Presses 

Coin Bags Teller's Molsteners 

Currency Bags Manual Coin Counters 

Draw String Bags Currency Racks 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

Lead Seals Sorting Trays 

Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 


has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 




















: HONOR ROLL * 
PLAQUES 


Impressive tributes to those in the 
Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
material that closely simulates endur- 
ing bronze. 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
CA 6-4792 


BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 





Fashioned entirely of non-crit- 
ical materials. Bright, RAISED 
satin-finish letters on mottled, 
statuary brown background. 


LEGIBLE @ DISTINCTIVE © DURABLE 


Send approximate measure- 
ments for FREE full siz 
PREVIEW SKETCH. 


Also Bronze-Like Desk Signs 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 





Thinkamerican 


In order to encourage private 
enterprise, and to perpetuate the 
belief in one’s own efforts, Kelly- 
Reed & Company, Rochester, New 
York, supplies banks and other 
business houses with large colored 
posters. 


The publishers describe the pur- 
pose as: “to help privately owned 
and operated businesses create a 
favorable employee and _ public 
mental environment for war and 
peace.” The publishers say that 
they have already supplied these 
posters to nearly 6,000 businesses. 
Information as to prices and avail- 
able posters may be had by writ- 
ing Kelly-Reed & Company, Ro- 
chester, New York. 


More Loans—How 
To Get Them 


“Of course everybody knows that 
there aren’t any loans to be had 
now,” said a banker who was con- 
tent to sit in his soft swivel chair 
and wait until loans came in of their 
own accord. But another banker 
wasn’t content to sit and wait. He 
made it his business to go out and 
search for loans and as he reported 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


These Storage Files will 
stand all abuse. They are 
built out of 275 Ib. test cor- 
rugated board and rein- 
forced with steel not only 
on the shell but at the four 
corners of the drawers as 
well. They are beautiful in 
appecrance, finished in 
an attractive olive green 
shade, matching your reg- 
ular active office files. 


on page 7 of the January 1944 
Bankers Monthly, he increased his 
loans in 1943 66.6% over 1942. 
Furthermore his loans of 1942 were 
33.7% more than in 1941. 

There are loans to be had. This 
proves it. The question is, how to 
get them? Experts employed by 
the McCullough Company Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, have prepared 
material which you can use very 
easily to increase your loans. These 
experts are men who have been 
bankers. They are men who have 
been in the advertising business. 
They are men who know that ad- 
vertising matter must produce in 
order to be worth its cost. They are 
men who have been supplying 
readers of Bankers Monthly with 
quantities of printed matter which 
have helped those readers to in- 
crease their income and profits. 

We are glad to recommend there- 
fore, that our friends write to the 
McCullough Company, 32 E. Geor- 
gia Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana, 
and ask for a sample package of 
Loan Building folders and blotters. 
The samples which were sent to 
the editor are of a size which fit 
into an ordinary envelope and can 
easily be enclosed with correspond- 
ence, with statements, or can be 
mailed specially. 

They are also suitable for dis- 
play on the counters where people 
will take them away and give them 
to their friends. 

One four-page folder is entitled 
“Answers To Questions About Our 
Personal Loan Service”. These 
questions are those which come 
into the minds of people who have 
not borrowed from a bank. 

One of the check-sized blotters 
reads: “Loans can be obtained from 
our personal loan department to 
pay bills and taxes, make car re- 
pairs, fix up the home, meet educa- 
tional needs, pay insurance pre- 
miums, provide for medical or den- 
tal attention, meet all kinds of 
emergencies. 

Another blotter suggests that 
War Bonds be retained and that 
money be borrowed from the bank 


for emergencies. Another one pro- 
motes the use of bank money orders. 
This one ought to be particularly 
fruitful now that the Post Office 
has raised its cost of money orders 
above what banks charge for pay- 
as-you-go checking accounts or 
money orders. 


Overcrowded Files 


Some of the jokes we hear about 
filing systems were undoubtedly 
developed by persons who became 
exasperated with over-crowded 
files. A file cabinet that is jammed 
full of everything under the sun is 
not very useful. As a matter of fact, 
when you see a file that is over- 
crowded, you can make up your 
mind that it is one which is not 
used. 

If you will keep in mind that the 
only real use of the file is for mak- 
ing immediately available impor- 
tant items that the bank must keep, 
you will perhaps have your filing 
conducted more efficiently. Too 
many people think of a filing sys- 
tem as a place to put things, rather 
than as a place to find things. 


Delayed Posting Benefits 


Your magazine has been very 
helpful in past instances to for- 
ward-looking banks and I wish to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to 
you for the information carried to 
your readers on the subject of de- 
layed posting which information 
caused us to adopt this form of 
posting several months ago which 
has resulted in much greater effi- 
ciency in our bookkeeping depart- 
ment and also considerable saving 
of time—W. A. Russ, President, 
Rome Trust Co., Rome, New York. 


New Paste Has Many 
Good Features 


A new product known as KEM- 
PRENE is a substitute for rubber 
cement, but has not only all of the 
good features of rubber cement, but 
some features that are better. It 


STOCK SIZES AND PRICES 
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* These numbers have divider partitions which are removable. 
+ Packed 6 to a carton—all others packed 12 to a carton. 
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contains no rubber, of course, and 
is immediately available. It is non- 
inflammable, a universal adhesive, 
that is, it can be used on any mate- 
rial, it does not stain, it does not 
wrinkle the paper, it is waterproof, 
transparent, and flexible. The ex- 
cess is easily removed when it is 
dry by simply rubbing with a cloth. 
It is put up in bottles of various 
sizes with applicators attached. 

It is manufactured by the Kem- 
prene Products Company, 1524 


Ranstead Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


New Sorter Uses No Critical 
Materials 


The handy desk-sorting device 
pictured here is manufactured 
without the use of any critical ma- 
terials by the Victor Safe and 


Equipment Company, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. For that reason, 
it is available in any quantity need- 
ed. It is made in different sizes to 
accommodate checks, deposit slips 
or correspondence, and its operation 
is so rapid that a great deal of time 
is saved in its use by anyone hav- 
ing sorting of any kind to do. Many 
banks have greatly facilitated the 
sorting of checks by using this type 
of sorter. 


Synthetic Rubber Platen 
For Typewriters 


Since it has been impossible to 
get real rubber for making the 
platens for typewriters, a new type 
has been developed made of syn- 
thetic rubber. It is manufactured 


CONSERVE AND SAVE 
AND BUILD GOOD WILL 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS conserve 
paper because people simply won't 
waste checks that are numbered and 
imprinted with their names. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS conserve 
time in your shop because sorting and 
filing are faster and more accurate. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS save you 
money because customers are glad to 
pay $1.25 for two hundred. You save 
not only on checks but on pass books 
and covers as well. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS delight 
depositors because they all 

like to see their names in 

print and they like the 
convenience of the book 

itself. 


PERSONALIZED 
CHECKS attack the “no 
account” evil because 


people won't give them to strangers 
who have “forgotten their check 
books.” 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS improve 
public relations. Asa good will builder 
they pack a punch that effectively ties 
in with other constructive movements. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS develop 
“sales mindedness” among bank peo- 
ple. They get a real kick out of selling 
them and it’s. good training for the 
bigger sales job coming up. 


So conserve and save and build good 
will with that little red box of Per- 
sonalized Checks that DeLuxe 
has made so popular in 
thousands of banks. It’s 
a little package but it 
sure “breaks the ice’’ 
if you are trying to 
merchandise banking 

service. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORE CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 





platens, which contained crude rub- 


ber. Exhaustive tests are reported | 
over a long period of time, and it is | 
believed by the manufacturer that | 


they are as good as, and possibly 
superior to, the old types. Platen re- 
placements may now be made to 
improve the work of old typewrit- 


Be sure to see the new 


BANKADS | 


Advertising Service | 


Every ad illustrated with 
timely, LIFE-like, hu- 
man interest photos. 
Complete with copy and 
type set-upsin mat form. | 
No drawings. Nothing like 
it anywhere. Gives your 
bank 100% advertising ef- 
ficiency. Writefor FREE 
proofs of these new, up-to= 
the- minute, eye-catching, 
ready-to-use BAN KADS, 
No obligations. 
EVE-CATCHERS, INC. 
10-12 E. 38th St., New York 16 





RENEWS 

Gripping Surface 
of Typewriter 
RUBBER ROLLERS 


Cant-Slip 
skidding. ile in 
and indenta- 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


16-BX Hudson St., NEW YORK 13, N. Y 





and sold by the Ames Supply Com- 
pany, 564 W. Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. It is known as the 
Masterite Platen and is said by the 
manufacturers to have the neces- 
sary resilience and to have other 
important qualities of pre-war 
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Revolutionary development in moisten- 
ers. old-! sponge cup. 
Durable, always clean plastic top auto- 

correct amount of 


. Can't become sticky, gummy 
or messy. Perfect for sealing 
moistening la 


ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORP. 
2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


makers of AUTODEX and SWIVODEX 








WEO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Hemingway Honored By 
Mexico 


W. L. Hemingway, president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis was hon- 
ored by the Mexican government 
recently by a presentation of the 
Mexican highest award, the Order 
of the Aztec Eagle. This award was 
given to Mr. Hemingway at a lunch- 
eon sponsored jointly by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, the 
St. Louis Committee of the Pan 
American Society, and the Inter- 
American Center of St. Louis. The 
award was in recognition of Mr. 
Hemingway’s continued efforts to 
promote better relations between 
the United States and Mexico. 


A.B.A. Gets $2,000,000 
Annual Insurance Premium 
Cut For Banks 


A new reduction of more than 
$2,000,000 annually in premium 
costs to banks for bankers blanket 
bonds has been obtained by the In- 
surance and Protective Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The new reduction was effec- 
tive as of November 1, 1943. 

This announcement follows two 
months of negotiations between the 
association and the surety com- 
panies’ rating bureau, in which the 
A.B.A. urged substantial increases 
in the schedule of “percentage 
credits” used since 1941 in the ex- 
perience rating of each bank. Fol- 
lowing the negotiations, the rating 
bureau and the surety companies 
granted the increase in experience 
rating credits, with the result that 
credits allowed the banks are 
doubled, and at their maximum now 
amount to 40% of the established 
premium rates. 


Horace K. Corbin, President of 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., has announced the 
following appointments: William C. 
Bowker, from assistant secretary- 
treasurer to Second Vice President; 
Ralph A. Hohman, William J. 
O’Connor, George W. Spicer and 
Herbert J. Pike as Assistant Secre- 
taries-Assistant Treasurers. 
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The Honorable Frank C. Moore (left), State Comptroller, met with the directors 
of Bank of the Manhattan Company in New York recently and presented a form 
of agreement under which the bank would continue to serve the State as Transfer 
Agent for all transactions incident to the transfer of bonds and other State obligations, 
and as interest disbursing agent. F. Abbott Goodhue, president, is signing for the 


bank 


Since July 13, 1840, the bank without any renewal of the agreement that was 
signed in 1840 by Bates Cooke, Comptroller; John C. Spencer, Secretary of State; 
C. L. Holley, Surveyor General; and John C. Haight as Commissioners of the Canal 
Fund, has continued to serve as Transfer Agent for the State. 


William C. Connett, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, has been appointed a 
member of the Missouri State High- 
way Commission by Governor For- 
rest C. Donnell. Mr. Connett has 
long been active in civic affairs. 


Chemical Bank Survey 
Shows Municipals At Peak 
In 1943 


Graphic evidence of strong in- 
vestor confidence in municipal 
credit during 1943 is seen in the 
10th Annual Price and Yield Sur- 
vey of more than 200 municipal 
bonds being released by the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company of New 
York. 

The almost uninterrupted up- 
trend in prices by the end of 1943 
had carried them to new record 
tops. At the close of 1943 average 
prices, based on quotations of 20 
selected issues, stood at 12714, and 
average yield, moving inversely to 


price, stood at 1.55%, down from 
1.88% in December, 1942. In 1933 
similar issues were selling at 9244, 
to provide an average yield of 
5.18%. 


Included in the survey are two 
supplemental tabulations showing 
1933-43 prices of 20 geographically 
selected issues ranging in quality 
from AAA to BAA and a running 
average of all issues in the study 
with maturities from 10 to 25 years. 


Empire Trust Company 
Adds New Director 


Donald H. McLaughlin, vice pres- 
ident and director of Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation, has been 
elected a director of Empire Trust 
Company of New York. He is also 
a director of Homestake Mining 
Company. During the past five years 
he has served as consulting geol- 
ogist to these companies, San Luis 
Mining Company and others. 
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New President For 
Continental 


James A. Jackson, widely known 
investment and commercial bank- 
ing executive, has been elected 
president of The Continental Bank 
& Trust Co. of 
New York, fol- 
lowing his with- 
drawal from 
partnership in 
the investment 
firm of Lazard 
Freres & Co. Mr. 
Jackson former- 
ly was a vice 
president of the 
National City 
Bank of New 
York in charge 
of the Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Dallas and San 
Francisco Federal Reserve districts. 
He was born in Troy, Missouri, is a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri (1910) and his first job was 
with the Gate City National Bank 
in Kansas City. 


James A. Jackson 


Winthrop W. Aldrich LLD 


Honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Laws were conferred on Lt. Gen. 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Commandant, and on 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the board, The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, at Brown 
University’s commencement exer- 
cises recently. 

President Henry W. Wriston said 
to Mr. Aldrich: 

“In the establishment of the Na- 
tional War Fund you were called 
upon to create a new philanthropic 
agency of unexampled proportions. 
It demanded the tact and firmness, 
the judicious temper and moral 
courage, the persistence and indus- 
try which effective participation in 
large affairs had developed. It re- 
quired that massive integrity which 
had given you national influence 
in the restoration of public confi- 
dence in our banking system. It util- 
ized to the full the humanitarian im- 
pulses you have so often exhibited 
in the management of hospitals, ed- 
ucational foundations, and inter- 
national instrumentalities of good 
will. So great a task summoned all 
those reserves of energy and in- 
spiration which constitute leader- 
ship. For the expenditure of time 
and effort without stint, for success 
in shaping policy, building an or- 
ganization, harmonizing agencies, 
and uniting the far-flung communi- 
ties of America, we are grateful.” 
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NEW MSCULLOUGH 
BANK ADVERTISING 


SEND FOR SAMPLES! 


Check the material in which you are interested, send this adver- 
tisement to us, and we will mail samples at once. 


32 E. Georgia St. 





(] NEW PERSONAL LOAN FOLDER 
[] NEW PERSONAL LOAN BLOTTERS 


[] NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE CHECKING 
ACCOUNT FOLDER 


(] BANK MONEY ORDER FOLDER 


The McCULLOUGH @. 


, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 








New Director For Chemical 


Frank K. Houston, President of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany announces the election of 
Robert T. Swaine, senior partner 
of Cravath, de 
Gersdorff, Swain 
& Wood as a Di- 
rector of thebank. 
He succeeds the 
late Carl A. de 
Gersdorff who 
had served on 
the bank’s board 
for many years. 
Mr. Swaine is a 
Director of West- 
inghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing 
Company, Director and Counsel to 
the Board of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Co., and is a member of the Board 
of the Travelers Aid Society, the 
Legal Aid Society and the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service. He 
has actively participated in current 
proceedings for the reorganization 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., of which he was for- 
merly general counsel; the Western 
Pacific Railroad Co., the Seaboard 
Airline Railway Co. and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co. 


Robert T. Swaine 


Prizes For Public Speakers 


The National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Giannini Edu- 
cational Endowment Prizes, which 
has been one of the outstanding 
events of the annual meetings of 
the American Institute of Banking 
for the past seventeen years, will 


be held again this year when dele- 
gates from local chapters and study 
groups gather in St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 6-8, for the Institute’s War- 
time Conference. 

In 1926, Mr. Giannini, who is 
chairman of the board of the Bank 
of America, N. T. & S. A., presented 
$15,000, later increased by an ad- 
ditional gift of $35,000 from Mr. 
Giannini, to the Institute as a trust 
fund or endowment, the income 
from which has been used since for 
cash prizes in the Institute’s annual 
public speaking contest. 

The country is divided into eight 
districts, each comprised of a re- 
gional group of states, from each 
of which districts a contest winner 
is selected and sent to the Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting to take part 
in the final contest. 

The annual proceeds of Mr. 
Giannini’s endowment are used to 
defray the transportation expense 
of each district winner, to provide 
each district winner with $100 for 
personal expenses, and to make pos- 
sible the awarding of four cash 
prizes as follows: First Prize, $500, 
Second Prize, $300, Third Prize, 
$200, and Fourth Prize, $100. 

Eligible to take part in the con- 
test are: Regular members of the 
Institute who are employed by 
banks and institutions, and their 
affiliates, which have membership 
in the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; who, prior, to March 1, 1944 
have had three years of banking 
experience, and who are either 
holders of the A. I. B. Standard 
certificate or have successfully com- 
pleted at least four of the study 
courses leading to any Institute cer- 
tificate. 
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Indispensable .. . 


THAT IS WHY 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
is used daily by thousands of bankers and 
business men throughout the nation who 
depend upon it in their correspond- 


ence, credit and collection work. 


Every bank officer should 
have this indispensable 
financial reference book 
at his finger tips. 
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936 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


Neg Ts oo chic cin vbbanas Hs Asie’ ‘iscwaaeh wedge WG RI es 4 at ck who wel a cin cic dense sain ea eo ele a ale Total 5 
Ne MMIII, (coe So auethaseccctuescatenecuenl National 7) State WSs rack SES ea NANS Kos ne Ss 6 ox hoes eben ew Caen Total 12 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Te RN 504 Sekine ct ckaseeccacebmsiscawiees State 4; Private 1; Other Institutions 4.................. Total 9 
Te SG iodo cadins iiss diveceecceaosee toned PUN ire. ccc SecatcaccbaUasenceseda ued nC aeeg ee eee Total 3 
Through Merger or Consolidation...........----. | ee i aes Ore ey pat A pres ar F Total 1 
"TUR MINI a5 e505 05 05 «05s s0svasieddcanmaeeeebae I Ne I ae et Le eee ince cateepmia Total 2 

WOUEs CIR a. Sci cack ss avatnesoaube National 1; State 8; Private 2; Other Institutions 4.................. Total 15 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
TR IN 6 6.0 5 55:69:50 6 dk WORN Obs eCancuaienwemecemns PN Dis crt ate thareendaniceiidintsaé. Coacune heal Total 1 
ROE GINS i dif.c cs ccbectvivecadngereusdanees’ WEE Bess bvdccecwan CEST RIE 8 PO FT RN, RE RS Total 1 
CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 
i BEERS ey eee CPOE TS Yee ree e Wemebee 1s DU Ges osc kak aces cdcc un ch ecdase th cna vens de enaveenes Total 5 
CALIFORNIA INDIANA NEW MEXICO 
Fort McDowell Indianapolis Hobbs 
American Trust Company, Fort Mc- 


Dowell Banking Facility Office — 
awcecy of Marina Office, San Francisco, 
oe PPS RA Terre reer 
(D. B. Odell, Manager. Opened January 
24, 1944) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Fifty-fourth and 
Vermont Offf0@ ..cccccsscecciecc 16-156 
(Discontinued and business PETE ats 
to and consolidated with Fifty-fourth 
and Fourth Avenue Office at close of 
business February 26, 1944) 

Suisun City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fairfield-Suisun_ Army 
Air Base Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Suisun Branch........... 
(CW. C. Robbins, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944) 


COLORADO 
Denver 
The Central Bank & Trust Company 


Change in title of Centrai Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, effective Feb- 
ruary, 1944) 


Denver 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
BORG ccccccccecressssesececseses 23-53 


(Changed title to Central Bank & 

Trust Company, February, 1944) 
Haxtun 

Haxtun Community Bank...... 82-467 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 

$7,500. Ralph L. Scott, President; A. 

Sullivan, Cashier) 


GEORGIA 
Lula 


Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Inc.) ........s+++- 64-1146 
(Liquidated December 31, 1943) 


HAWAIL 
Hanapepe 


Bank of Hawali, Hanapepe ~~ of 

Bank of Hawaii, — abe Sher 
Hanapepe 

Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 

Honolulu, Hanapepe Branch... .59-143 


ILLINOIS 
Chester 


Buena Vista National Bank of Chesser 
(Capital “$50,000. “Aibert “H." Gilster, 
President; P. S. Wilson, Cashier. Con- 
version of Buena Vista State Bank, 
effective March 1, 1944) 
Chester 
Buena Vista State Bank ....... 70-529 
(Converted to a National bank under 
title of Buena Vista National Bank of 
Chester, effective March 1, 1944) 
Sidney 
Winston State Bank .......... 70-1062 
(Discontinued March 4, 1944) 


April, 1944 


Fletcher Trust Company, Stout Field 
Banking Swit. i Office 

(Allen J. eri 

ruary 1, 1944 


anager. Opened Feb- 


South Bend 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
Pee ae: 71-52 


(Will merge with Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company as The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of South 
Bend, April 1, 1944) 
South Bend 
Merchants National Bank ....... 71-55 
(Will merge with City National Bank 
& Trust Co. as The National Bank and 
Trust Co. of South Bend, April 1, 1944) 
South Bend 
The National Bank & Trust Compony 
CE DOU NE. crac ctvadcecesaaas -52 
(Capital 3900, 000, Surplus and Profits 
5s 000. C. F. Cunningham, President; 
D. M. Coen, ‘Cashier. Merger of City 
National Bank & Trust Company and 
Merchants National Bank. To become 
effective April 1, 1944) 


KANSAS 
Fall River 


The Bank of Fall River ........ 83-827 
(Entered voluntary liquidation ona 
ceased accepting deposits rhe yong A 
1944. Most of loans purchased by irst 
National Bank, Fredonia, Kans.) 
Victoria 
Farmers National Bank will open a 
Banking Facility Office at the Walker 
Army Air Field, about April 1, 1944. 
(J. T. Pfeifer, Manager) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank 


(Will complete liquidation within 
thirty days from February 20, 1944) 


MISSOURI 

Newburg 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Wood.... 
(ge ¢ckesacbepenbsseuavcacasenee 80-1813 
(Succeeded by the new Fort Leonard 
Wood Bank which opened February 
26, 1944) 

ey 
Fort Leonard Wood Bank ....80-1813 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Thos. 
Staggs, President; . C Johnson, 
Cashier. Opened February 26, 1944. 
Took over deposit liability of The 
Bank of Fort Leonard Wood) 

Truxton 
ryan WO ERT TET Tee 80-1230 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No de- 
posits accepted after March 1, 1944) 


NEVADA 
Reno 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Reno Army Air Base Banking 
WE SOD. vind sc pnducséhawhctiwn debs 


(Lino Del Grande, in charge. Opened 
February 28, 1944) 


Lea County State Bank opened a Bank- 
ing Facility Office at Hobbs Army Air 
Field, January 31, 1944 
(Dolores Bensing, Manager; Janet 
Carr, Assistant Manager) 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton 
The Industrial Bank .......... 50-1085 
(F. G. Belisle, President and Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank, effective February 16, 
1944) 
Binghamton 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank . .50-1085 
(Changed title to The Industrial Bank, 
February 16, 1944) 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Firestone Bank ............ 56-66 
(Change in title of The Firestone 
Park Trust & Savings Bank, effective 
January 20, 1944) 

Akron 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings > 


Ree eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


(Changed title to The Firestone Bank, 
January 20, 1944) 

Quincy 
The Miami Valley Bank ...... 56-1119 
(Capital $32,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. W. A. Yinger, President; J. 8. 
Kneisley, Cashier. Incorporation of 
The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc., effec- 
tive January 3, 1944) 

Quincy 
The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc. 56-1119 
(Incorporated as The Miami Valley 
Bank, January 3, 1944) 

OREGON 

Portland 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land nom 
(Fully liquidated and charter surren- 
dered. Reported March 9, 1944) 

Tigard 

irst Bank of Tigard .......... 96-291 

(Purchased by United States National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944, and will be operated as 
the Tigard Branch of United States 
National Bank of Portland) 


Tigard 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Tigard Branch ....... 96-291 


(Succeeded the First Bank of Tigard 
which was purchased by the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
at the close of business February 26, 


1944) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 
Aquidneck National Bank of Newport, 


U. 8S. Naval Torpedo Station Banking 
Peeters GUO a sais ccaducesencuesneus 


(Frederick C. Shaw, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1944) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


The South Carolina National Bank, 


Navy Yard Annex Banking Facility 
CHG 6 no ce Riek tae deeded) cade 


(J. Polietta, Manager) 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

Presho 
Farmers & Merchants Bank ....78-826 
(Change in title of Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, effective February 
14, 1944) 

Presho 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank ... 

78-826 
(Changed title to Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, February 14, 1944) 
TENNESSSEE 

Nashville 
Commerce Union Bank opened a bank- 
ing facility office at 20th Ferrying 
Group, Municipal Airport, January 27, 
1944 
(Leroy Graham, 

Oakdale 
Depositors State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944) 

TEXAS 
Dallas 


Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank. .32-68 
(Completed liquidation in December 
of 1943) 

Houston 
The Industrial State Bank of Houston 


Manager) 


(Capital 
$25,000. 
Harry C. 
March 1, 


Salt Lake City 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank 


$100,000, Surplus and Profits 
Paul Barkley, President; 
Meyer, Cashier. Opened 
1944) 

UTAH 


(Liquidation completed December 29, 


1943) 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Dells 
Kilbourn State Bank 
(Will be purchased by 
Merchants 
1944) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 
ILLINOIS 


Farmers & 
State Bank on March 1, 


Chicago 
+ The Victory Bank of Chicago, 
Lawrence Avenue 
(Frank Sampson, correspondent) 
INDIANA 
Griffith 


Gary National Bank, Branch of Gary 
National Bank, Gary 
(Branch authorized February 
IOWA 
Everly 


Everly State Bank 
LOUISIANA 
Selman Field 
Ouachita National Bank, Banking Fa- 
cility Office of Ouachita National Bank, 
Monroe 


3424 


21, 1944) 


TEXAS 
Kermit 
Kermit State Bank 
(To open around April 15, 1944) 


Mobilizing For Abundance 


By Robert R. Nathan, Published 
by Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, 228 pages, cloth 
bound, price $2.00. 


Obviously, this is a post-war plan 
for American business. Ideas of the 
author’s: proposals may be had 
from a few chapter titles which are 
as follows: Wanted—A Healthy 
Economic Environment: Why We 
Have Had Depressions: Total 
Spending Is The Key To Prosper- 
ity: The Risk In Investment: The 
Power To Tax Is The Power To 
Create: A Social Security Program 
For Economic Security: Exporting 
For Peace And Prosperity: Govern- 
ment Spending Can Fill The Gap. 
This book is said to have been 
written by the author in the Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. where he was a pa- 
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tient. He was chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and has held other 
positions in various boards of the 
present administration. 


Higher Rates For P.O. 
Money Orders 


The Post Office department put 
into effect March 26, 1944, a higher 
schedule of rates for post office 
money orders. This makes them 
cost more than bank checks even 
when the service charge is 10 cents 
each. The new schedule of rates is 
as follows: 

Price 

Size of Money Order 

From $ 0.01 

From 2.51 to 

From 5.01 to 

From 10.01 to 

From 20.01 to 

From 40.01 to 

From 60.01 to 

From 80.01 to 

Some bankers are publicizing this 
new schedule to show how much 
cheaper it is to maintain a checking 
account with its customary fees. 

Another fact that should be made 


WITH MONEY ORDER COSTS INCREASED 
YOU SAVE 
EVEN MORE 


WHEN You 


~ Pay by Check 


Special Checimmg Account checks heve long 


Your money. your time and your temper—and you li have a permandm! record of your 
financial wansactions. Drop in at one of our eleven convenient office ond let us ex 
plan this apecial service to you 


~Awenrcay NaTIONAL BANK 


cnn NASHVILLE 


1 oh eet oF eee eee oO ene 


—, 
Annee Sect © 1708 ee Rad Renee © HE Cheteme Rowen © OMt Rectory ten 


This bank is taking advantage of the 
increased rates for post office money 
orders. 


clear to the community is that, 
when a money order is cashed in a 
Post Office other than the one on 
which it is drawn, a duplicate fee 
must be paid by the payee. That is, 
a money order for $100 would cost 
37 cents when it is purchased and 
another 37 cents, (a total of 74 
cents) when it is cashed at a Post 
Office other than the one on which 
it is drawn. 


“Everything But The Size 
Of His Hat” 


R. C. Hoagland, Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
says: “It would be quite difficult to 
determine what type of check is 
most frequently missorted or im- 
properly listed as the constant 
changing of the personnel in the 
proof and transit departments sets 
up a condition that does not reflect 
the true cause of errors. However, 
probably the most troublesome type 
of check to handle is the one on 
which the payee’s social security 
number, old age pension, bond pur- 
chase payments, and hospitalization 
deduction, in fact everything but 
the size of his hat appear.” 


War And Post-War 
Adjustment Policies 


The United States Government 
Printing Office has issued a paper- 
covered booklet of 108 pages con- 
taining the report on this subject 
by Bernard M. Baruch and John 
M. Hancock. 
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